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ARTICLES 


Berlin and Soviet Foreign Policy 


GALAY 


Among the political events of the mid-twentieth century, it is difficult to find 
a more striking historical analogy than between the Berlin and Prague events. 
The former is, of course, the new Soviet attack on West Berlin. The latter took 
place some twenty years ago, when Hitler wrested the Sudetenland from Czecho- 
slovakia. The first point of similarity is that in both cases the acts of aggression 
were carried out by totalitarian regimes. The second is that both Hitler and 


Khrushchev claimed that their goals were limited. Hitier claimed only the Sude- 
tenland,and guaranteed Czech sovereignty; the Soviets have demanded that West 
Berlin be turned into a “free city” in the center of the Communist zone of Ger- 
many, and professed themselves ready to guarantee the independence and present 
political, social, and economic structure of the “free city.” The third point is that 
in both cases the initial, limited goal, apparently entailing no radical change in the 
balance of power in Europe, would, upon attainment, automatically open the way 
up for the implementation of new, more important aims. 


In the Sudetenland, Hitler’s annexation of this narrow border strip of the 
Bohemian quadrangle, the area which contained the fortifications protecting 
Czechoslovakia on three sides from envelopment by Hitler’s Reich, left the coun- 
try completely at the mercy of the enemy. The loss of the Sudetenland deprived 
Czechoslovakia of any means of protracted resistance against Germany, while 
France and Great Britain, the guarantors of her integrity, were unable to act, 
since they did not have a common border with Czechoslovakia. When, six months 
after the annexation of the Sudetenland, Hitler used the threat of military inter- 
vention to force Czech President Hacha to sign the act placing Czechoslovakia 
under German administration as a German protectorate, the West could do 
nothing more than protest in vain. The conversion of West Berlin into a free city 
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and the withdrawal of allied troops, that is, the city would be left with no guaran- 
tee that an attack by Soviet or East German forces or interference in the affairs of 
West Berlin on the part of the East German Communist regime would constitute 
an attack on the NATO forces, would open the door to the application of various 
methods by which it could be included in the German Democratic Republic. Such 
methods of aggression against West Berlin could be purely military—occupation 
by East German forces; diversionary—the organization of disorders and uprisings 
in West Berlin via the infiltration of disguised Communist “fifth columnists” ; or 
economic—gradual strangulation of West Berlin by cutting off links with West 
Germany. If the status of Berlin were changed, it would become completely 
dependent upon the good will of Moscow for its freedom, while the withdrawal 
of the allied garrisons from the city would mean the end of automatic defense by 
NATO. Finally, just as the seizure of Czechoslovakia by Germany in 1939 left 
Hitler free to deal with Poland, so too the conversion of West Berlin into a free 
city might well open the way for Soviet pressure on West Germany and then on 
all the NATO countries. 


The fourth point is the striking similarity in the methods used when preparing 
for aggression. Numerous annexations preceded the events in Prague and Berlin 
and were, in both cases, preparation for much more important steps. Thus, before 
Hitler’s move against Czechoslovakia, the Rhineland was occupied in 1935, and 
Germany’s defenses in the West against Czechoslovakia’s allies thereby con- 
solidated; in 1938, the Anschluss with Austria took place, and Czechoslovakia 
found itself flanked on three sides by Germany; simultaneously, Hitler built up 
the means of aggression—powerful, maneuverable armed units, ready for swift 
action, which by their very presence gave great weight to Hitler’s demands in 
these limited local conflicts. Moscow’s present offensive against Berlin has also 
been preceded by a great many Communist acts of aggression: the Communization 
of the satellites; the creation and arming of the so-called German Democratic 
Republic; and the intensive development of the military apparatus of aggression- 
the Soviet armed forces would be superior to those of the West in any local con- 
flicts in the European theater. 


The similarity in the methods of preparation of the acts of aggression under 
consideration is clearly shown by their identical ideological, propaganda, and 
diplomatic backgrounds. When aiming at the annexation of the Sudetenland and 
enslavement of Czechoslovakia, Hitler operated on the principle of the self- 
determination of peoples (for the Sudeten Germans) and the right of the inhab- 
itants of the area to decide their own fate; moreover, he justified his own aggres- 
sion by the danger of the Communist menace to Germany, inherent in the USSR’s 
treaty with Czechoslovakia. Similarly, the Soviet leaders have justified their present 
offensive against West Berlin, on the one hand, by the need to put an end to “the 
subversive activities of the Western intelligence organizations,” since they dis- 
rupt the peace and security of East Germany, and, on the other hand, by the 
need to protect the “socialist achievements” in East Germany from “capitalistic 
intrigues,” supposedly emanating from the West through free Berlin. 
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The propaganda preparation for both the Prague and Berlin variants of aggres- 
sion relied in the same way on the work of the aggressor’s fifth column. In Czecho- 
slovakia, it was the National Socialist Party of the Sudeten Germans, under the 
leadership of Henlein. In the Berlin version, it is the Communist parties in the 
non-Communist countries and, even more important, the Communist appeasers 
in the West who nourish illusions about the possibility of coming to an agreement 
‘vith Communism. The diplomatic treatment of the opponents is also an example 
of similarity in methods—sowing discord among opponents and encouraging 
public disagreement in each country in the opposing camp. In the Czech version, 
use was made of the disagreement between Czechoslovakia’s Western allies, Great 
Britain and France, with the purpose of persuading their governments to embark 
on a policy of appeasement. The result was Munich in 1938. In the Berlin version, 
the Soviets are endeavoring to exploit disagreements between the United States 
ind Great Britain with the aim of isolating West Germany morally and breaking 
A\denauer’s firm stand. 

The final similarity between the two actions is that, just as Hitler did in 
1938-39, Khrushchev is now engaging in a policy of brinkmanship, that is, going 
as far as he dare to attain his goal without a war. He is exerting psychological 
pressure on the opponent, leaving him a “golden bridge” for retreat, while 
attempting to persuade him with propaganda that such a retreat is actually an 
honorable solution for him. In the Czech variation, the initial guarantee of the 
independence of Czechoslovakia was the “bridge” offered and the later, after the 
country became a German protectorate, the appointment of the German minister 
Neurat, who had a good reputation in the West as the “protector” of the Czechs. 
in the Berlin conflict, the West’s “bridge” is the proposal that West Berlin be 
turned into a free city. The bridge has, however, been mined by the Soviet demand 
that West Berlin’s integrity be guaranteed by the United Nations. If one remembers 
that the Soviet government has the right of veto in the United Nations Security 
Council, and that this international organization is unable to take swift measures 
to counteract direct aggression, it is obvious that such paper guarantees are 
worthless. 

The outward similarities between these two acts of aggression by two different 
totalitarian regimes are not accidental. They are determined by the internal simi- 
larities of the two—the ideocraticism and dogmatism of both National Socialism 
and Communism, the materialistic concepts of both ideologies (the economic 
materialism of Communism and the biological materialism of racism), the Mach- 
iavellian tactics of totalitarian policies, the characteristic scorn of these systems 
tor the human personality and the individual, and the identical trait of ideological 
messianism. What is remarkable is that the outside world’s reaction to the acts of 
aggression by these two totalitarian regimes is very similar, in spite of its more or 
less recent experience with Hitler and the great many additional Communist 
“lessons,” such as, for example, the satellites, Korea, Poland, and Hungary. Just 
as the governments of the free world, England, France, Poland, and the Little 
Entente, displayed a lack of unity and had no general plan for counteracting 
Hitler’s aggression against Czechoslovakia, there is now much disagreement 
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between the main Atlantic Pact powers over the offensive against Berlin. Just as 
in 1938, at the height of the tension as a result of Hitler’s demagoguery in the 
Sudetenland question, a special British commissioner, Lord Runciman, prepared 
the way for Great Britain and France to evade their treaty obligations toward 
Czechoslovakia, thus forcing the Czech government to submit to aggression, so 
can the recent visit of British Premier Macmillan to Moscow be interpreted as 
a desire for appeasement. 

It is characteristic that both attempts at mediation with two different totali- 
tarian governments were governed by identical factors: (1) the desire to prevent 


a local conflict developing into a major war, and (2) the uncomfortable balance of 


forces, from a Western standpoint, in the zone of conflict itself, with the aggressor’s 
clear military superiority, which in turn gives considerable psychological suppor: 
to his political position. However, this superiority and military advantage of the 
aggressor in the zone of conflict in the cases under discussion was not the result 
of a overall political and military superiority of his potential, but applies only in 
a particular case, with a given type of limited conflict and in a given area. In both 
cases, the aggressor was relying on the fact that the local conflict would not 
broaden out into a world war, in which the West might be able to offset its local! 
weakness. In 1938 and 1939, the West’s retreat over Czechoslovakia did not 
prevent World War II. On the contrary, Germany was strengthened by Czecho- 
slovakia’s economic and military potential, which encouraged Hitler even more 
strongly to further acts of aggression. The latter led, in turn, to the world war, 
which the Western powers had tried to avoid through political concessions to 
the aggressor. 

It can be unequivocally stated that, were the West to make concessions to 
Communist pressure over Berlin, international tension would not be removed, 
but, on the contrary, the expansionist tendencies of Soviet policy would be boosted. 
This circumstance is determined by the importance of Moscow’s goals in the 
Berlin conflict. Germany’s importance in the demographic, technical, and indus- 
trial fields and its position between the two blocs make the country of considerable 
interest to the Kremlin in its struggle to Communize the whole world. The future 
general line of Party policy was proclaimed at the Twenty-first Party Congress by 
Khrushchev, Gromyko, and Mukhitdinov. Most importance in the struggle for 
the world-wide victory of Communism is attached to the industrial and economic 
expansion of the Communist bloc. The transition to the final stage of this struggle, 
war, will be determined by the date on which the USSR has equaled the military 


and industrial potential of its main opponent, the United States. The wresting of 


Germany from the non-Communist camp and its inclusion in the Communist 
empire would bring the date of the final attack on the non-Communist world much 
nearer. Moscow has planned the practical implementation of this policy in two 
stages: (1) the neutralization of Germany and its withdrawal from NATO; (2) the 
spreading of Communism, both politically and socially, throughout Germany, 
with the aim of subordinating its economic potential to the demands of Soviet 
policy and extending the borders of the Soviet empire to the Rhine and beyond 
the Belts, that is, practically to the Atlantic Ocean. 
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In pursuit of the first step, the Soviet Communist Party chose the method of 
exerting pressure on Germany in the question of the country’s reunification. By 
pointing out that “the world can exist quite well even with the presence of two 
Germanies” in his recent speech in Leipzig, Khrushchev left no doubt about the 
intention to use this means of pressure. Its effectiveness as far as West Germany is 
concerned demonstrates the reality of the problem of the country’s reunification for 
society, for the West German government, and for the German people as a whole. 
The reunification of Germany is the national ideal of present-day Germany, just 
as it was in the nineteenth century. There are still influential opponents of German 
reunification in the various countries now allied with West Germany in NATO, 
and Germany must take them into consideration. Therefore, the first step in 
Moscow’s German policy is to promise this reunification on the condition that 
West Germany withdraws from NATO and Germany becomes a neutral country. 
\.hrushchev intends to carry out the second step, the Communization of Germany 
and its inclusion in the Soviet empire, by extending the influence of the Com- 
munized Eastern zone of the country over the whole of Germany. The repeated 
statements on foreign policy by the Soviet leaders emphasize that, not only would 
the preservation of the “socialist gains and achievements” in the Eastern zone 
have to be guaranteed in a united Germany, but they would also have to be ex- 
tended to West Germany. In his speech in Leipzig, Khrushchev even gave voice, 
without any embarrassment whatsoever, to the idea that Grotewohl, for instance, 
would by no means be a bad chancellor of a united Germany. 


The realization of these long-range aims of Soviet foreign policy makes clear 
the importance of the present Communist action against West Berlin. The fact 
that the historic center of Germany, Berlin, is isolated from West Germany and 
that part of the city is the capital of the German Democratic Republic automati- 
cally increases the international importance of the German Democratic Republic 
and decreases that of Bonn. The gradual inclusion of the whole of Berlin in the 
zone of influence of the German Democratic Republic, or even the threat to apply 
such a measure, enables the Soviets to exert pressure on West Germany both in 
order to neutralize it and to prepare for the extension of Communist influence to 
West Germany. Thus, the Berlin situation is the first step on the road to broad 
Communist expansion in Central Europe, just as the annexation of the Sudeten- 
land marked in its time the beginning of Hitler’s broad expansion to the East. 


* 


The attack begun against Berlin by the Soviet note of November 27, 1958 is 
not an isolated act of Soviet foreign policy. Berlin is only oné link in the whole 
chain of Soviet policy and is closely connected with the numerous speeches, 
maneuvers, and diversions made in other parts of the world by Moscow. There 
were a number of other cases of friction at the various points of contact between 
the Communist bloc and the free world before the attack on Berlin; others are 
being prepared and matured by the Soviets during the Berlin crisis. For these 
reasons, it is only within the framework of overall, world-wide Soviet foreign 
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policy that the aims of the present Berlin diversion can be understood. In spite of 
the general connection between the various acts carried out by the Soviets on the 
foreign political scene, some of these diversions did not emanate directly from 
Moscow, as is the case with the Berlin diversion, that is, they were not officially 
connected with the Kremlin, the center of world Communism. These diversions 
have more often than not been carried out by indirect influence, by taking ad- 
vantage of a number of historic, national, social, and economic processes in the 
non-Communist countries, processes which are not basically Communist, but 
which the Soviet Communist Party has been able to use for its Communist goals. 

An analysis of the major efforts made by Moscow to extend the USSR’s in- 
fluence beyond the Iron Curtain in recent years gives a graphic picture of the 
overall connection between these foreign political actions and the Party’s role 
behind the scenes. From September 1955 to August 1958, Soviet foreign policy 
concentrated its efforts on expansion on the Near East. In August and October 
1958, it turned its attention to the Far East. These local diversions were accom- 
panied by Soviet diplomatic pressure against the West, in particular NATO, It 
took the form of an attempt to drive a wedge between the United States and its 
European allies by means of threats to use atomic weapons. Finally, in Novem- 
ber 1958, the Soviets brought the spotlight to bear on Berlin. This latest Soviet 
diversion will not, however, be the last. Moscow is presently building up new 
centers of possible conflict. The Kurd question, which concerns various Near and 
Middle Eastern countries, Turkey, Iran, Irag, and the Macedonian question in the 
Balkans, a source of danger for Tito, are in the offing. When the moment is rite, 
Moscow will use them to complicate even more the dangerous situation created 
by the Berlin crisis. In most diversions to date, in the Near and Middle East, in 
North Africa, and in the Formosa Strait, the USSR was the power behind the 
scenes, which prepared the action. 

The attempts to push the United Kingdom and France out of the Near East 
and to prevent the United States from strengthening its influence in that area were 
aided by the support given Soviet policy by Nasser’s Pan-Arab Movement. The 
arms delivered to Egypt and Syria by the Communist bloc, on the basis of the 
agreement between Czechoslovakia and Egypt in 1955, enabled Soviet diplomacy 
to upset the equilibrium created by the Western powers in this area after the war. 
Nasser was then pushed into a struggle with the West over the Suez Canal, the 
result being the conflict between Israel and Egypt in 1956. Attempts to aggravate 
relations between the Baghdad Pact countries, Turkey, Iraq, Iran, and Great 
Britain, and the Arab countries opposed to the pact, Syria, Egypt, and Yemen, 
were aiming at paralyzing and, if possible, putting an end to the Baghdad Pact, 
which represents an anti-Communist dam holding back Soviet expansion in the 
Near and Middle East. The civil war in Lebanon, which was started by pan-Arab 
nationalists in May 1958, was aiming at including this neutral, but Western- 
oriented, country in the orbit of the Pan-Arab Movement. The revolution in Iraq 
on July 15, 1958, presupposing this country’s withdrawal from the Baghdad Pact, 
was another link in the chain of events advantageous to Moscow. Further, the 
emancipation of Nasser, the leader of the Pan-Arab Movement, from Communist 
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influence, has led to obvious Soviet support for the Iraqi government and the 
switch to that country as a new base for Soviet influence on the Near East. Finally, 
the Soviet show of strength, as expressed in the military maneuvers in the Trans- 
caucasus at the height of the tension in the summer of 1958, clearly revealed the 
Soviet leaders’ intention to paralyze the West’s efforts to bring a calm to the Near 
East by putting an end to the Civil War in Lebanon and protecting the independ- 
ence of Jordan and Lebanon. An accurate evaluation of the behind-the-scenes 
role of Soviet policy in the Near East was given, in late 1958, by President 
Bourguiba of Tunisia: “Soviet hegemony is in actuality hidden behind Nasser’s 
dreams of establishing his rule over the peoples of the Near East and North 
Africa.””? 

The speed and efficiency of the military intervention by the United States and 
Great Britain in Lebanon and Jordan respectively led, in August 1958, to a 
lessening of tension in the Near East. However, on August 23, 1958, a new 
Communist-bloc diversion started a local conflict in the Far East, in the Formosa 
Strait. Although this conflict was directed by Communist China, Moscow’s 
behind-the-scenes role was apparent from the systematic propaganda preparation 
carried out by the Soviet press and diplomacy. It began two weeks before the 
events in the Formosa Strait caught the West off-guard. It took the form of a 
furious propaganda campaign by the Soviet press, which accused the United 
States of aggressive intentions against China and promised Soviet support for 
Peiping. Only the concentration of powerful United States naval forces in the 
Formosa area, the aid given Chiang Kai-shek by the American government, and 
his determination to defend his position led to a reduction in tension and a gradual 
termination of the conflict. 


The latest Soviet diversion, the Berlin conflict, was begun in November 1958, 
that is, immediately after the lessening of tension in the Far East. The following 
conclusions can be drawn from the general pattern of events over recent years: (1) 
Since 1955, there has been a noticeable Soviet tendency to build up international 
tension by a series of small, but drawn-out, local conflicts, one following rapidly 
upon the other. (2) The conflicts, both inspired and exploited by Soviet policy, 
have so far always been localized, that is, they are not permitted to grow to the 
size that could start a world war. (3) The Party’s efforts have not been concentrated 
in any one specific direction. By flexible maneuvering from point to point, the 
Soviets have endeavored to pin down as much of the non-Communist world’s 
power as possible at the greatest number of tension points. (4) Termination of 
local conflicts has been achieved in one way only, by forceful and efficiently 
organized resistance on the part of the West. This fact was clearly demonstrated 
by the events in Lebanon and in the Formosa Strait, when the Communist bloc 
was compelled to terminate conflicts that were threatening to grow into a full- 
scale war. (5) Soviet policy aims at leaving all conflicts politically unsettled when 
it is forced to give way, so as to assure that they can be brought up again at any 
moment. 


1 Webrkunde, Munich, No. 11 (1958), p. 598. 
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The latest crisis, Berlin, does, however, differ somewhat from former Soviet 
actions. First, the Berlin diversion was caused by Moscow directly, while previous 
diversions had been officially caused by political fellow-travelers or Communist 
partners. This gives it a particular intensity—the prestige of the USSR and its 
leader, Khrushchev, are now at stake. Second, the Berlin diversion is directed 
against one of the most sensitive spots in the non-Communist world’s armor, 
Berlin, and, at the same time, against the continental cornerstone of NATO, West 
Germany. The significance of West Berlin as part of West Germany and as a 
forward base of the Atlantic Pact behind the Iron Curtain is exceptionally great 
from the psychological standpoint. Just as the outcome of the battle of Verdun 
in World War I and of the battle of Stalingrad in World War II was psychologically 
much more important than the military or political value of the objectives 
concerned, so has Berlin become a psychological symbol since the blockade of 
1948, and this fact overrides the city’s entire actual, military, and political im- 
portance. Third, the duration of the tension, which was established in advance by 
the Soviet ultimatum of six months, and can, if need be, be extended for any 
length of time to maintain international tension, has been greater in the case of the 
Berlin crisis. Fourth, Moscow has greater control over the Berlin crisis than over 
the previous conflicts, and can easily increase or reduce tension, as it feels fit, 
thus keeping the situation tense, while at the same time not allowing it to develop 
into a large-scale war. The West cannot do much to counteract this, as opposed 
to a minor conflict, that is, military power, which terminated the former conflicts 
on the borders of the Iron Curtain, cannot be used in the Berlin crisis, since 
Berlin is behind the Iron Curtain. 

As the events in Lebanon and the Formosa Strait have shown, it was possible 
to terminate the previous crises by the maneuverability and versatility of United 
States forces, which in turn rendered the earlier forms taken by Soviet diversions 
ineffective. The small, but mobile, peacetime strategic reserves of the United 
States provided the “fire brigade” which quickly put out the small local fires 
started by the Communist bloc. The demand made by the Soviet representative 
at the United Nations, after the events in Lebanon and the increased tension in 
the Far East, to prohibit American military maneuvers outside of the territorial 
waters and borders of the United States shows that the Soviet leaders consider 
American countermeasures aimed at neutralizing small local diversions effective. 
Since the Berlin conflict cannot be neutralized by the West in this way, and since 
the duration of the conflict, as well as the degree of tension, will, therefore, be 
controlled only from the Soviet side, the USSR has an important tactical advantage 
in this conflict. At the same time, the Soviet leaders believe that the West’s only 
possibility of settling the Berlin conflict, a counterultimatum reaffirming the 
Berlin Statute and readiness to enter into a large-scale war with the USSR, will 
be hindered by disagreements among the Western states. The visit of British 
Prime Minister Macmillan to Moscow, the compromise plans advanced by certain 
politicians in Great Britain, West Germany, and even in the United States, to 
satisfy Soviet demands in regard to Berlin and West Germany, testify that these 
calculations by the Soviet leaders are not without psychological foundations. 
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Furthermore, the drawing of the West’s attention to its most sensitive point in 
Europe gives the Soviets an opportunity to prepare new diversions elsewhere. 
Reports in Soviet and Western newspapers of the arrival in Basra in Iraq of 
several hundred trained Kurd insurgents, as well as the return to Iraq from the 
USSR and Czechoslovakia of leaders of the Kurd nationalist movement, are telling 
confirmation of the preparation of new conflicts behind the screen of the Berlin 
crisis. 

In this way, even if it fails, the Soviet diversion in Berlin would still be useful 
as a means of diverting the forces and resources of the non-Communist world and, 
thereby, making other places vulnerable to possible Soviet expansion. The 
advantages of even a partial success of the USSR in the Berlin conflict, as, for 
example, the transfer of control of supplies for the Western garrisons in Berlin 
to the East German government, or the replacement of the Allied garrisons with 
United Nations troops, would be not only psychologically great, but would also 
create new possibilities of exerting pressure on West Germany. From the Soviet 
point of view, this justifies the risk involved in Berlin. 


The cardinal question is: What are the reasons behind Moscow’s foreign 
policy of starting one local conflict after another, but not allowing them to 
develop into a large-scale war? Two factors predetermine Moscow’s approach. 
The first is the method employed by Soviet foreign policy. In his work, The 
!nfantile Disease of Leftism in Communism, Lenin formulated this method as follows: 


All these fields of social life are . . . filled with inflammable material and offer . . . 
many excuses for [starting] conflicts and crises, for aggravating the class struggle. 
We do not and cannot know which spark out of the mass of sparks, which are 
presently being strewn in every country under the influence of the world-wide 
economic and political crisis, will prove to be capable of setting the fire alight, in 
the sense of . . . rousing the masses, and we are obliged therefore, with our Commu- 
nist principles, to set about “working over” every possible, even the oldest, ... 
apparently most hopeless, field of action, since we otherwise will not be equal to 
the task, will not be thorough, will not possess every type of weapon... .* 


On the other hand, Soviet foreign policy can only be understood if the internal 
difficulties of the Communist regime at the present stage are taken into considera- 
tion. The struggle for Stalin’s inheritance, the decline in the ideological force of 
Marxism-Leninism, the development of revisionism in the USSR and the satel- 
lites, the social processes of class formation in Communist society resulting in 
pressure by individual classes and from the masses in general on the authorities 
for improved living conditions, which leads to the failure of measures for the 
construction of a “Communist society,” the failure of the economic exploitation 
of the satellites after the events in Hungary and in Poland, the problem of the 
manpower shortage, and the phenomenon of unemployment among the intel- 
ligentsia, cannot be solved within the framework of Soviet domestic policy. The 
reorganization of the administration of industry, the reorganization of agriculture, 
the reform of the educational system, the failure of the Sixth Fifth-Year Plan are 


2 V.I. Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), Moscow, 4th ed., 1950, XX XI, 79. 


patent testimony of the regime’s domestic difficulties. One of the usual methods 
of overcoming domestic difficulties in a dictatorship is to distract the population’s 
attention by the international situation and by successes in the foreign political 
field. Provoking conflicts in places where success, albeit incomplete, is possible 
and noticeable, or engaging the attention and forces of the opponent is the present 
course of Soviet foreign policy. This program was inaugurated in speeches by 
Khrushchev, Gromyko, and Mukhitdinov at the Twenty-first Party Congress. 

Thus, the program for the USSR’s economic development, as contained in 
the new Seven-Year Plan, will, in all probability, go hand in hand with an active 
advance in foreign policy and the Berlin situation will not be the last crisis, 
whatever summit conferences may take place in the future. This is how relations 
between the USSR and the rest of the world will differ from Soviet foreign rela- 
tions in the period before World War II, when the transition to industriali- 
zation and collectivization and, from 1933 onwards, a strongly anti-Communist 
Germany forced Stalin and the Soviet leaders to adopt a defensive course in 
foreign policy. Litvinov appeared in the League of Nations, which until then had 
been boycotted by the Soviet leaders, presented his thesis that “peace is indi- 
visible,” and the Soviet Union signed defense agreements with France and the 
Little Entente. The present active attack, in spite of reorganization on the 
domestic front, is primarily determined by the growing military potential of the 
USSR itself and the Communist bloc as a whole. The force of this attack cannot 
be weakened by pacts, treaties, or agreements between the non-Communist 
world and the Communists, as the history of the Soviet Union shows, but only 
by an actual growth in the defensive power of the non-Communist world and 
its firm decision to use force when necessary for the elimination of Communist 
aggression. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 
Domestic Affairs 


The Twelfth Congress of Soviet Trade Unions 


In the years following the Soviet seizure of power, trade union and Party 
congresses were both convened annually. From 1922 onward, trade union 
congresses met every two years, while Party congresses were still held annually. 
Later, the former were convened every three years. Finally, in the period 1932—49, 
no trade union congresses were held at all, although the trade unions underwent 
numerous reorganizations. From 1949 onward, they began to meet once every 
five years, although the Statutes stated that they were to meet not less than 
once every four years. The last congress, the eleventh, was held in June, 1954.! 
Thus, according to the Statutes, the next congress was to have taken place not 
later than the middle of 1958. At the beginning of 1958, the Ninth Plenary Session 
of the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions drew up the necessary agenda 
and decided to convene the Twelfth Congress in the second half of 1958. One of 
the questions for discussion on the agenda was “The Long-Range Plan for the 
Development of the Soviet Economy in 1959-65,” a report of Gosplan of the 
USSR.* The agenda was contained in a Central Council decree of August 10, 
1958, and the Congress date fixed for October 27, 1958. 

Preparations for the Congress then began in earnest. Branch, oblast, and 
republic trade union congresses were convened, and they in turn elected the 
delegates to the Congress. However, the Eleventh Plenary Session of the All- 
Union Central Council of Trade Unions, which was held at short notice on Oc- 
tober 14, 1958, decided to postpone its Congress until after the Twenty-first 
Party Congress.* The Congress date, March 23, 1959, was finally fixed by a decree 
of February 27, 1959. The latter appeared only three weeks or so before the 
Congress was due to meet, although the Statutes explicitly state that at least two 
months are to elapse between decree and congress. The decree did not give the 
agenda. One would have presumed that the agenda published earlier was still 
valid. However, when the Congress did take place, the Gosplan report was 
missing. No explanation was given for the omission, although the Soviet press 
had, prior to the Congress, been attaching great importance to the discussion of 
the planned figures by the delegates. 

The Twelfth Congress of Soviet Trade Unions was held in Moscow from 
March 23 through 28, 1959. It was attended by 1,322 delegates representing 
52,780,700 trade union members. Workers from production were represented 


1 Bulletin, Munich, No. 4 (1954), pp. 17—19. 
2 Trud, January 9, 1958. 

* Jbid., August 10, 1958. 

4 Jbid., October 15, 1958. 


by so-called “‘outstanding workers, production innovators.” The latter accounted 
all in all for 468 delegates. Of the delegates present, 880 wore some sort of order 
or medal, while there were 481 delegates from the trade union apparatus. The 
Soviet press did not give any indication as to how many of the delegates were 
Party members. There were 509 women delegates present; more than half the 
delegates were over forty years of age, 792 in all; while 65.8% had a higher or 
secondary education.§ 


The main item discussed at the Congress, “The Report on the Work of the 
All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions and the Trade Unions’ Tasks in 
Connection with the Decisions of the Twenty-First Party Congress,” was read by 
Chairman of the All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions V. Grishin.® In the 
debates on this report, 43 persons spoke, mainly chairmen of republic and oblast 
trade union councils. All the speeches were on the same lines: the grandeur of the 
forthcoming Seven-Year Plan and the plethora of the future, the achievements of 
the republic, oblast, or plant in question, one or two extremely modest appeals 
to the Central Council, or a very brief mention of shortcomings—formalism in 
socialist competition, failure to observe regulations for labor protection, safety 
measures, and so on. The speeches ended as a rule with the promise “to fulfill 
the decisions of the Twenty-first Party Congress honorably.” They tended to 
concentrate on the trade unions’ tasks in the economic field. Little mention was 
made of the normal type of problem facing a trade union organization, while no 
reasons were given for shortcomings in the work of the trade union organizations. 
This situation is explained to some degree by the fact that Soviet trade unions 
are, along with the economic organs, responsible for seeing that output is main- 
tained and, if possible, increased. This is one of the main features which distin- 
guish them from their counterparts in the non-Communist world. 


Grishin’s report had little to say about past work; it spoke mainly about 
future successes connected with the fulfillment of the Seven-Year Plan. In the 
section, “Care for the Welfare of the Workers—A Most Important Obligation of 
the Trade Unions,” the speaker restricted himself to a few, extremely general, 
remarks on such an important problem as wages. It can be deduced from the 
report that real earnings of workers and salaried employees rose by 20% in the 
period 1954-59. It was not stated whether this increase was adequate or not. 
Judging by the fact that national income rose by 61% over the same period, gross 
output by 70%, and labor productivity by about 38.5%, the state is obviously still 
taking more than its fair share of overall output. In the debates, Chairman of the 
State Committee for Questions of Labor and Wages A. Volkov made the point 
that about 17,000,000 persons, that is, one third of all wage and salary earners, are 
affected by the present revision of the wage scales, which is to be completed by 
about 1962.7 Grishin pointed out that over 1956—58 the state had paid out about 
10 billion rubles on wage increases. Since this sum comprises less than one percent 


5 Tbid., April 1, 1959. 
6 Pravda, March 24 and 25, 1959. 
? Trud, March 27, 1959. 
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of the total amount paid out from the wage fund in these years, it can be dismissed 
as an extremely insignificant amount. Volkov further announced the introduction 
of a new wage scale with 6 or 7 grades, as opposed to the present 8, 10, and 12 
grades. The difference between the highest and lowest paid grades is not to be 
more than 100%. The present difference is often as much as 400%. It was made 
clear that the government intends to carry out further reforms in the wage field.® 

The Congress skipped rapidly over the problem of everyday services for the 
population, although they are so poor that the Party and government recently 
found themselves compelled to issue a special decree, “On Measures to Improve 
‘iveryday Services for the Population.’’® It listed figures fixing the amount spent 
per person at 31 rubles per year for services. The Soviet leaders have promised to 
improve services by 1961 and to increase the above sum by 20 rubles per person.?° 
If one bears in mind prices in the USSR, then the assertion can be made that the 
public is almost without daily services. In any case, only a very small part of the 
population makes any use of them. Here and there, references can be found in the 
Congress materials to shortcomings and shortages. Grishin spoke of faults in 
medical services and the organization of spas and rest centers. He mentioned that 
the network of stores, factory dining rooms, tearooms, cafés, and snack bars was 
inadequate, while in some enterprises agreements are not kept, particularly in the 
field of labor protection and everyday services for the workers. Cases of new 
factory shops coming into operation without the necessary safety equipment also 
cropped up. Minister of Health of the USSR S. Kurashov promised to increase 
the medical industry’s output by 200% over the plan period, an adequate enough 
proof of shortages in this field. The shortage was concealed behind a reference to 
the increasing demand for medicines." One reason for accidents is that too much 
heavy work is still being done by hand in the USSR. Even in the machine-building 


industry, at least half of the work is done by hand, according to Grishin. Failure 
to observe safety regulations is a frequent cause of accidents.'? The numerous 
requests by many delegates for more spas, rest centers, and sanitoriums also point 
to shortages in this field. 


In recent years numerous decrees have been issued on the trade unions’ role 
in economic construction and the extension of their rights. According to the 
Soviet leaders, the trade unions, “using their increased rights, ... are taking an 
active part in the planning of the economy. ... They are struggling more ener- 
getically for the fulfillment of plans and increased labor productivity.”!* There 
is also much talk of their role in the administration of industry, as expressed in 
production conferences, in socialist competition, and so on. Participation on such 
organs does not, of course, ensure direct administration of enterprises. The 
Soviet Union officially ignores the theoretical and practical steps taken by the 


8 Jbid. 

® Ibid., March 13, 1959. 

10 Pravda, March 24, 1959. 

11 Trud, March 28, 1959. 

12 Tbid., March 27 and 28, 1959; Sovetskie profsoynzy, No. 2 (1958), p. 18. 
13 Pravda, op. cit. 
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Union of Yugoslav Communists. Nevertheless, some attention is certainly paid 
to them. After the creation of the Workers’ Committees in Yugoslavia, the 
question was raised in the USSR about the workers’ participation in the admin- 
istration of production. The production conferences began to meet regularly. 
The recent campaign to popularize the socialist competition of Mamai and 
Kolchik is presently being replaced by a new movement, the Communist labor 
brigades. According to Grishin, however, the competition was so bureaucratic 
in character that measures even had to be taken “to remove excessive centrali- 
zation.” 

Statements made by the Yugoslav and Polish representatives at the Congress 
on the trade unions’ participation in the administration of enterprises and their 
influence on economic planning differed considerably from the normal Soviet 
standpoint. The Yugoslav representative asserted that his country’s working 
class aims at direct participation in the working out of problems, and is not 
satisfied with working through councils, production conferences, or with com- 
petition, as is the case in the Soviet Union.'!* The Polish delegate Sawitzki stated 
that his country’s trade unions supervise increases in output and improvements 
in the workers’ living conditions, and strive for a correct balance between the 
two.!5 All in all, the decrees and talk about the “extension of the rights” of Soviet 
trade unions are nothing more than empty phrases. There have in fact been no 
changes in relations between the unions and the Party and government. Recent 
measures have simply meant a decentralization of some of the trade unions’ work. 


The recent campaign to extend the rights of Soviet citizens, the economic 
organs, the trade unions, and republics is an indirect admission that such rights 
were in the past restricted to such an extent that special decrees are now required 
in order to rectify the situation. The attack on the Soviet trade unions’ rights 
began at the end of the 1920’s, when its apparatus was purged. The Sixteenth 
Party Congress, held in 1930, formally sanctioned measures which had already 
been carried out. Tendencies by some Soviet leaders to maintain that the trade 
unions were to serve as workers’ organizations were described in a decree of the 
Sixteenth Party Congress as “opportunistic, trade-unionistic, apolitical moods,” 
and the purge was approved.!® This congress’ decree on the trade unions is of 
further interest, because the measures to subordinate them to the Party took place 
under cover of a campaign to step up their activities and to extend their rights. 
The resolution spoke, for example, of an improvement in trade union work; 
of an end to a formal, bureaucratic attitude toward the participation of the trade 
unions in the drawing up of the economic plan; of the trade unions’ participation 
in the administration of industry.?? 


14 Trud, March 27, 1959. 

15 Jbid., March 25, 1959. 

16 KPSS o profsoyuzakh (The Soviet Communist Party on the Trade Unions), Moscow, 1957, p. 420. 

17 KPSS v rezolyutsiyakh i resheniyakh sezdov, konferentsii i plenumov TsK (The Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union in Resolutions and Decisions of Congresses, Conferences, and Plenums of the Central 
Committee), Moscow, 7th ed., 1953, Part II, pp. 608—16. 
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Despite the present talk about the need to extend the trade unions’ rights, the 
various disciplinary statutes are still in existence. The extent to which they 
restrict the trade union organizations may be judged by a statement by Chairman 
of the Central Committee of the Railroad Workers’ Trade Union E. P. Chered- 
nichenko: “Some complications in the work of the trade union organizations . . . 
are caused by the existence of the disciplinary statutes, ... which prevent [them] 
from examining conflicts arising between the workers and railroad admin- 
istration.” !8 The Congress paid little attention to suggestions that they be revised 
or abolished.’* A careful analysis of the Congress materials reveals no signs of 
any extension in the trade unions’ rights; a comparison with the materials of the 
Eleventh Congress, at which the trade unions, and in particular their Central 
Council, came under fire for neglecting normal trade union tasks, gives the 
impression that their rights have been not extended, but, on the contrary, 
restricted. 

The Twelfth Congress ratified a new set of statutes.2° Chairman Grishin 
justified the amendments and additions to the Statutes by reference to the 
extension in the trade unions’ rights.?4 Slightly different reasons were advanced 
by I. Bureev, the speaker on the problems connected with the Statutes. The 
changes were necessitated by the reorganization of trade union work.?* This is 
the third reexamination of the Statutes in the postwar period. The other occasions 
were in 1949 and 1954, that is, at each of the preceding congresses. The Soviet 
trade unions are clearly being called upon more and more to play a greater role 
in the fulfillment of the state’s economic plans. A change in the structure of the 
trade unions is the normal procedure after any reorganization in the structure of 
the economic organizations. The 1957 reorganization of the administration of 
industry was immediately followed by similar steps in the trade union organi- 
zations. Numerous trade union bodies were abolished without the convocation 
of a Congress or amendments in the Statutes. The tasks and functions of others 
were altered. At the Twelfth Trade Union Congress, there were 23 trade union 
groups in existence; at the time of the Eleventh, 43. The new Statutes have not 
involved any essential modifications in the existing trade union structure. One 
statement made in the debates was that “the Statutes are consolidating what 
has already been demonstrated in practice.”®* Thus, the amendments had already 
been contained in earlier Party and government decrees. The latter include: (1) a 
decree of the Party Central Committee plenary session of December 17, 1957, 
entitled “On the Work of the Soviet Trade Unions”; (2) a decree of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR of June 15, 1958, entitled “On the Rights of 
Factory, Plant, and Local Trade Union Committees”; (3) a decree of the Council 
of Ministers and All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions of July 9, 1958, 
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entitled “On the Production Conferences in Industrial Enterprises, on Building 
Sites, the Sovkhozes, MTS, and RTS”; and (4) a number of decrees issued by the 
All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions. 


Although the new Statutes state that the Soviet trade unions’ “role and 
importance are constantly increasing,” it is not difficult to see that this role is 
essentially a subordinate one. The Statutes leave no doubt on this score: ““The 
Soviet trade unions carry out all their work under the guidance of the Soviet 
Communist Party.” The new Statutes also stress that the trade unions are to 
concentrate on economic problems: 


The trade unions’ main task is the mobilization of the masses for the struggle 
for the further . . . rise in all branches of the economy, the further consolidation of 
the economic might and defensive power of the Soviet state, the fulfillment and 
overfulfillment of economic plans, technological progress, the constant growth in 
labor productivity, strict economy . . . in all branches. . . 


Turning to the obligations of each trade union member, the Statutes have 
more than usual to say about them. Instead of four points, there are now 
seven, although members’ obligations have remained unaltered. The trade 
union body as a whole and each individual member are obliged (1) to struggle 
constantly for the further rise in the economy, science, and culture of the Soviet 
state, for the fulfillment of production plans and tasks by the enterprise, shop, or 
brigade, for the constant growth in labor productivity, for active participation 
in socialist competition; (2) to disclose shortcomings in production and to 
endeavor to remove them. The Statutes have absolutely nothing to say about the 
trade unions’ rights. Nor do they make any provisions for sanctions against an 
employer who does not observe the collective agreement, or infringes the safety 
regulations and labor laws. Strikes are forbidden. In general, the trade unions’ 
legal position is not clarified. The Soviet Constitution states that trade unions 
may be organized, but does not mention their rights. Hence, there is accordingly 
no justification for speaking of such rights. They are determined from day to day 
by the Party. 


The Soviet trade unions are in an awkward position. On the one hand, the 
state and Party make them responsible for the fulfillment of economic tasks; on 
the other, they are bound, in their capacity as trade unions, to protect the workers’ 
interests. At the same time, the Soviet state officially calls itself the workers’ 
state and would appear to represent their interests. The Statutes state that “in the 
conditions of the Soviet socialist state formation, the state protects the workers’ 
interests and [embodies] in its laws the interests of the people.” This statement 
automatically restricts the trade union organization’s relations with the state. It 
may only act within the limits of the existing labor legislation and is deprived of 
the right to make any demands on the enfrepreneur, since it is not the trade unions, 
but the entrepreneur, that is, the state, which defends the workers’ interests. None- 
theless, all the decrees defining the trade unions’ tasks are, according to the 
Party leaders, “in complete agreement with the instructions of Vladimir Ilich 
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Lenin.” 24 Yet even Lenin, who was anxious to subordinate the trade unions to 
the Party,?® was well aware of the contradiction: 


On the one hand, their main task is the defense of the interests of the working 
masses ...; on the other, they, as participants in state power and builders of the 
economy ..., cannot reject [the use of] pressure.** 


Elsewhere, he wrote: 


One must be able to use measures of state power for the defense of the material 
and spiritual interests...of the united proletariat against this state power.*? 


Although the measures taken by Lenin aimed at restricting the trade unions’ 
rights, they have proven to be too liberal for the present-day Party leaders and are 
accordingly not found in the new Statutes. 


In the period of the Party’s struggle to gain control over the trade unions, 
it very cleverly played up their role as the defender of the workers. In 1925, 
a resolution passed by a Party Central Committee plenary session stated: 


The Party Central Committee considers harmful the one-sided, so-called “‘eco- 
nomic deviation,” manifested by individual trade union organizations, ... [which 
takes the form of] the combination of trade union functions with economic [ones] 
and of the general defense by the trade unions and their representatives of all 
measures and proposals for the administration of the economic organs before the 
workers. This is pafticularly harmful and dangerous, since it converts the trade 
union into an appendage, into a political department of the economic organs and 
leads to its neglecting its primery function as the representative and protector of 
the economic interests of the workers.?8 


This was written at a time when the opinion was widespread among trade 
union workers that the trade unions should run the economy in the conditions 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat, and that political power was the Party’s 
concern. The Party waged a fierce struggle against such views on the grounds 
that economic work would deflect the trade unions from their main task. When 
it had gained control of the trade unions, the Party performed a vo/te-face, and the 
trade unions found themselves with economic problems on their hands. The new 
Statutes list such problems as their main task. The Soviet leaders make no secret 
of their intention to go further along this path. Suslov made this clear at the 
Twenty-first Party Congress, while a Pravda lead article of March 29, 1959 
formulated the matter as follows: “Many functions presently being fulfilled by 
state organs must be gradually transferred to the jurisdiction of public organi- 
zations. Here, the trade unions... will have much to do.” The main tasks of 
Soviet trade unions have, according to Grishin, “been clarified exhaustively in 
the Party Central Committee greeting to the Congress.” They are to mobilize the 


24 Jbid., March 22, 1959. 

25 Lenin o profsoyuzakh (Lenin on the Trade Unions), Moscow, 1957, pp. 466 and 489. 
26 V. I. Lenin, Sochineniya (Works), 4th ed., Moscow, 1952, XX XIII, 167. 

27 Ibid., 1952, XXXII, 7. 

28 KPSS v rezolyutsiyakh i resheniyakh sezdov, konferentsii i plenumov TsK, op. cit., p. 65. 


masses for the achievement of the historic decisions of the Twenty-first Party 
Congress, for the preschedule fulfillment of the Seven-Year Plan, and the tasks for 
1959. The Congress accordingly stressed the importance of these aims. 


The Congress paid considerable attention to relations with foreign trade 
unions. Grishin’s report revealed the Soviet leaders’ concern at the lack of contacts 
with trade unions in the West, particularly in the United States, Great Britain, and 
West Germany, and with the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 
Grishin brushed aside views held in the West that Soviet trade unions are merely 
servants of the Party, dismissing them as “imperialist propaganda.” Various 
purely demagogic statements were made about the freedom of the Soviet trade 
unions, their participation in economic planning, and so on. According to 
Grishin, Soviet trade union organizations maintain contacts with more than 80 
countries. There were, however, only 40 representatives of foreign trade unions 
present, mainly those under Communist influence. Most of them came from the 
satellites. The non-Communist countries or areas represented were India, Indo- 
nesia, Australia, Latin America, and the Arab states. France and Italy were the 
only West European countries represented. The foreign delegates lauded the 
grandiose Soviet plans and the Soviet leaders’ promise of two free days per week 
by 1968. The Secretary General of the World Federation of Trade Unions Louis 
Saillant was amazed at the economic and social progress which is to be made 
during the Seven-Year Plan: “Doesn’t this mean that, thanks to the achievement 
of the Soviet Union’s plans, a new period will begin in the activities of the trade 
unions of the whole world, which will be characterized by the influence of the 
Soviet trade unions ...?”?* Augustino Novella of Italy was delighted at the 
“social and democratic conquests” of the Soviet trade unions; Lombarto Toledano 
of Latin America dismissed as slander the statement that the Soviet trade unions 
are state organs, and not free bodies.%° 


The new All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions elected by the Congress 
comprises 197 persons, 23 more than previously. Only 36 persons were reelected. 
The Central Council Presidium was also purged; only 7 out of 21 were reelected. 
V. Grishin was reelected Chairman of the Central Council. Given other circum- 
stances, it would be possible to talk of the route of the old trade union leaders. 
However, this does not appear to be the case on this occasion. The Congress 
passed quietly, without criticism of the leaders, and the Central Council’s report was 
approved. The reasons for the replacements are rather to be sought in the un- 
popularity of trade union work. The Soviet leaders are furthermore not interested 
in keeping the same persons in top trade union posts for too long, otherwise they 
might turn into genuine trade union officials. The fate of the Tomsk-Lozovsk 
trade union group is a good example of this. The Twelfth Congress of Soviet 
Trade Unions will go down in history as a congress which demonstrated the 
trade unions’ subordinate role in the USSR. It may even be asserted that the 
situation is as bad as it was under Stalin. F. Hajenko 
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International Communism 


Problems With the Satellite Armed Forces 


Toward the end of World War II, the Soviet armies overran the present 
“people’s democracies” in Eastern Europe. Prior to the conclusion in 1947 of a 
peace treaty with Germany’s allies Bulgaria, Rumania, and Hungary, there were 
large numbers of Soviet occupation troops in all the present satellite countries. 
\fter the peace treaty had been signed, the Soviets withdrew from Bulgaria and 
Czechoslovakia, but remained in Poland, Hungary, and Rumania, the official 
reason for their stay being that they were intended to maintain communications 
with the Soviet occupation forces in Central Germany and Austria. From 1941 
onward, Hungary and Rumania had played an important military part in the 
German campaign against Russia. Bulgaria, on the other hand, was the only ally 
which did not send troops to the Eastern Front. Two Bulgarian Army corps 
had, nevertheless, taken part in the occupation of Yugoslavia and Greece by 
German troops. After their capitulation to the advancing Soviet forces, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, and Hungary were compelled to declare war on Germany and to play 
some part in the final phase of the war. 


> 


Poland and Czechoslovakia had, on the other hand, been regarded as “‘allies’ 
by the Soviets from the outbreak of hostilities. The Czechs had offered little 
resistance to the German occupation forces. In Poland, there had been two resist- 
ance groups in existence: the so-called Armia Krajowa, or National Army, com- 
posed of the remnants of the Polish army which had been defeated in 1939, and 
the Communist underground army “The People’s Guard” (GL). The former had 
played an important role in the Warsaw uprising of 1944, whereas the Communist 
guerrilla units had been on the whole rather quiet. Even prior to the split with 
the USSR in 1948, Yugoslavia had occupied a special position among the “people’s 
republics.” During the war, Tito had built up a rather large guerrilla army. The 
latter had kept about twenty German divisions tied down in Yugoslavia toward 
the end of the fighting. Before the Soviet troops crossed the Yugoslav border 
at the end of September 1944, Tito already had complete military and political 
control over the greater part of the country. In accordance with a special agree- 
ment, Soviet forces left the country immediately after the end of the war, since 
Tito was in a position to maintain a Communist regime. The fact that Moscow did 
not possess its own control system in Yugoslavia was one of the factors which 
enabled Tito to triumph in the struggle later on and to achieve complete political 
and military independence from the Soviet Union. 


Bulgaria offers a good example of how the Communists behave when 
they set out to gain control of the military apparatus in existence in a country 
conquered by them. When Communists seize power as a result of a civil 
war, then the military apparatus must, according to Lenin and Stalin, be done 
away with: 
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The dictatorship of the proletariat cannot arise as a result of the peaceful devel- 
opment of bourgeois society and democracy, it can only arise as a result of the 
removal of the bourgeois state machine, army, civil service, and police.* 


Nothing of the sort took place in Eastern Europe. The Communists’ seizure 
of power in this region was a result, not of civil war, but of military intervention 
by the Soviet armed forces. In the immediate postwar years, the Communists ruled 
in the East European countries in alliance with the “progressive, democratic, 
and anti-Fascist” bourgeois circles. In September 1944, the 500,000-strong Bul- 
garian Army was probably the only completely intact fighting force in existence. 
The military coup of September 9, 1944, in Sofia, which brought the Communists 
to power, was carried out by a small group of republican officers. The latter, who 
were not Communists, took advantage of the general panic which seized the popu- 
lation as the Soviets were advancing. Their leader, General Damian Velchev was 
appointed Minister of War. Most of the Army officers who had previously served 
the king remained in the service. Several hundred officers, however, who were 
considered “Fascists,” were dismissed, imprisoned, or murdered. After the Paris 
Peace Treaty of 1947, the Communists dismissed General Velchev, since he had 
opposed a systematic “purge” of the officer corps. The Communists already had 
at their disposal enough replacements in the form of young Communists and 
former guerrilla leaders. Within the next five to six years, almost all the former 
officers were dismissed. Today, there are not more than 20—30 officers in the 
Bulgarian Army, who entered it in the period before September 1944. 


When the problem of forming a new army in Poland arose at the end of the 
war, there were three possible sources for recruits: the officer corps of the Anders 
Army, which had fought in the Western Front; what was left of the First Polish 
Army, which had been incorporated into the Soviet armed forces, and politically 
was subordinate to the Lublin Committee; and the remnants of the National 
Army. The Communist People’s Guard was not much use from a military stand- 
point. Since the officers of the non-Communist resistance groups were politically 
unreliable, the regime not only gave up any ideas of using them, it actively per- 
secuted them. The possibility of using officers from the Anders Army was also 
abandoned. What was left of the already Sovietized First Polish Army formed the 
basis of the new Polish Army. General Marian Spychalski, the former commander 
of the Communist underground army, was appointed the first Minister of Defense 
of the Polish People’s Republic. Not only the shortage of qualified Communist 
Polish officers, but also the anti-Soviet mood of the Polish people led to all the 
key positions in the new Polish Army being filled at first with Soviet officers. For 
obvious reasons, Soviet officers with Polish or Polish-sounding names and sup- 
posedly of Polish descent were appointed to these positions: Rokossowski, 
Bordzilewski, Poplawski, and so on. General Spychalski had a disappointment 
in store for the Kremlin, however. He took the view that Poland had enough 
capable officers of its own, who, it is true, were not Communists, but could 
nonetheless be used, and could train new cadres in the transitional period. He 


1 J. W. Stalin, Fragen des Leninismus (Problems of Leninism), Moscow, 1947, p. 45. 
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further insisted that as many Soviet officers as possible be sent back to the USSR. 
In 1951, he was released from his post and arrested, the accusation being that his 
desire to rid the Polish Army of Soviet officers had reduced its fighting ability. 
Prior to October 1956, the Polish Army was mainly run by Soviet senior officers. 
Soviet military rules and regulations were also the model for the Poles. 


The satellite armies have two tasks: (1) to protect their respective countries 
against external enemies; and (2) to protect them against internal enemies. Down 
to the Polish and Hungarian events of 1956, Moscow regarded the satellite forces 
as one of the pillars in the Soviet defense system. The Kremlin has since had 
enough grounds for presuming that, were a war to break out, the satellite forces 
would probably oppose the USSR. In the political field, the Soviet Union can 
use the satellite armies as a weapon with which to bargain. Whenever proposals 
to demilitarize important areas of Western Europe, such as West Germany are 
made, or to “thin out” particular areas in Eastern Europe in the military sense in 
exchange for, say, a “freeze” in the build-up of the West German armed forces, 
the Soviet leaders show their willingness to reduce the satellite forces. In any case, 
the military value of the satellite armies has become very problematical since 1956, 
especially since it has become apparent that there are strong anti-Soviet moods 
among these forces. Such moods are extremely manifest in the Polish armed 
forces, which have been subjected to greater changes than any other branches 
of Polish life since October 1956. Shortly after Gomulka’s election as Polish 
Party Central Committee First Secretary in August 1956, Marshal Rokossovsky 
was compelled to resign from the Polish Party Politburo. He was further com- 
pelled to give up his posts as Commander in Chief of the Polish armed forces and 
Polish Minister of Defense. Hundreds of high Soviet officers also left, and the 
Polish Army was, as it were, almost completely purged of them. 


The present Chief of the Polish General Staff, General Jerzy Bordzilewski, 
is a Soviet general. Both his deputies are Poles. In October 1956, he took the side 
of Gomulka, and, presumably for this reason, he was allowed to keep his position 
after Rokossovsky’s departure. Also, as opposed to general practice in the Ro- 
kossovsky era, the former members of the National Army are in many cases now 
being accepted into the Army. The purge of Soviet officers, the rehabilitation of 
non-Communist officers, and the relaxation in the draconic Soviet-type discipline 
have improved the troops’ morale and their relations with the population. The 
latter have now come to regard them as a Polish Army. According to unofficial 
sources, there are presently 30,000 Soviet troops in Poland, consisting of three 
motorized divisions. Their movements inside Poland are restricted by a Soviet- 
Polish agreement of November 18, 1956. The mood of the Polish armed forces, 
which reflects that of the population, is today pronounced anti-Soviet. This mood 
is explained not only by the memory of the Rokossovsky epoch, but also by 
the fact that, in October 1956, Soviet divisions from Legnica (Liegnitz) were 
actually on the way to Warsaw, and were only stopped at the last moment near 
Lodz. At the time, the Soviet Army was compelled to surrender control of 
numerous Polish arms and munitions dumps to the Polish military authorities. 
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While the Polish Army has succeeded in freeing itself almost completely from 
direct military control by the Kremlin, the revexse process has taken place in 
Hungary. At present, the Hungarian armed forces are more “Stalinistic” than those 
of the other satellites. This development can be easily explained. In Poland, Mos- 
cow had to relax the reins in order to avoid outbreaks of anti-Soviet demonstra- 
tions. After the crushing of the Hungarian Revolution, the Kremlin exploited 
events in order to secure complete control over the Hungarian Army as a means 
of avoiding a future repetition of such events. The other satellite armies remained 
stable, but this does not mean that their mood is not anti-Soviet. One of the tasks 
of the forces in the people’s republics is to put down “internal enemies,” that is, 
counterrevolutionary elements. In 1956, it became clear that the Hungarian Army 
was, at the critical moment, by no means inclined to maintain the Communist 
dictatorship. Quite the reverse. The officers, many of whom are Party members, 
and the rank-and-file soldiers either remained passive, or else supported the 
insurgents. At the moment when the Communist regime’s very existence was 
threatened, even the Communist police hesitated to act against the people. Only 
the Hungarian Secret Police (AVN), which comprises the picked Communist 
cadres, stepped into the breach. Here, however, it was a case of self-defense, 
rather than a desire to save the regime. 

It is beyond the scope of the present article to go into the relations between 
Party and Army in each individual satellite country. If one people’s republic, 
Bulgaria, is taken by way of example, it will be seen that the Communist regime 
has recently made a startling admission. There have apparently been clear signs 
of mistrust between the Party and Army in this satellite, which is supposed to 
be one of the best behaved. The Party theoretical organ Novo WVreme published, 
in issue No 12, 1958, some interesting details on a Central Committee session of 
October 3—4, 1958. At the session, there were two questions on the agenda: the 
preschedule fulfillment of the present Five-Year Plan, and the state of Party work 
in the armed forces. While the press made a fuss about the plan fulfillment after 
the session, nothing was said about the second question. The same issue carried a 
detailed report on the Central Committee’s debates on the situation in the Bul- 
garian Army. The very fact that the Army was being discussed by a Central Com- 
mittee session shows that the situation is, in spite of the purge of 1957, not as 
satisfactory as the Party wishes. In June 1957, not only Politburo Member 
Georgi Tsankov, and Central Committee Member Dobri Terpeshev, but also Gen- 
eral Jonko Panov, Head of the Army Political Department, was removed from 
his post and excluded from the Party Central Committee. 

The article in Novo Vreme, written by General Misho Mishev, who is apparent- 
ly the new Head of the Bulgarian Army Political Department, reveals that the 
October 1958 plenary session approved a new program for Party activity in the 
armed forces. It carries the title: “Program for Increasing the Combat Efficiency 
and Preparedness of the Bulgarian Army.” The program’s aim is to restore the 
Party’s influence in the armed forces and to make their leaders more dependent 
on the Central Committee. The new chief’s report makes it clear that the crisis 
began in 1952, that is, before Stalin’s death. In the period between 1952 and Panov’s 
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removal, many top Army leaders had flouted the Central Committee’s directives. 
General Panov had, for example, issued, at a conference of the Army Political 
Department on May 5, 1955, an order that Army commanders were not to be 
criticized. Under Panov’s influence, the Main Military Council, which met on 
May 30-31, 1955, decided that there was to be no comment on or criticism of 
decisions made by commanding officers at Army meetings. It had further ordered 
that no decision by a platoon commander and above could be criticized. The 
ruling was also introduced that an Army Party secretary had to obtain personal 
references from his immediate military commander. According to Mishev, this 
made the Party secretary dependent on his commander and prevented him from 
offering any criticism. Further, in the period 1953 down to the first half of 1957, 
many Communist officers had ignored Party representatives in their units, thus 
making themselves completely independent of the Party Central Committee and 
Politburo. As long as these “privileged Communists” had, at least on the surface, 
followed the Party line, everything had gone well, although they had become more 
independent and active within the framework of the policy of de-Stalinization. 


The session left no doubt that Army leaders had openly ignored Central 
Committee orders. The Army political organs had been pushed onto one side, 
and the military councils had become purely consultative bodies. Panovy’s dis- 
missal had helped to restore the role of the Party. There were also other negative 
features. It was indirectly admitted that discipline in the Army had fallen off. The 
Party was endeavoring to implement the principle of “democratic centralism,” 
in its efforts to secure complete control over the armed forces. Yet many Army 
officers appeared unwilling to surrender to the Central Committee: “The struggle 
against . . . negative statements about the . . . methods of leadership will presently 
be extremely difficult in the implementation of the decisions of the October 
plenary session,” General Mishev stated, almost resignedly. He thus admitted that 
the army leaders’ resistance had not been overcome, in spite of the June 1957 purge. 
\lthough the top Army officers are Party members, they seem to be so securely 
entrenched that they are unwilling to turn themselves into mere Party function- 
aries. The Party leaders are thus faced with the problem of reasserting their 
control over the most important weapon of power in the country. 


The helplessness of the Party apparatus was demonstrated in May 1955, when 
Panov put an end to Party work in the armed forces, thus, as it were, challenging 
the Party leaders. It took the latter two years to remove the rebel from his post 
and from the Central Committee. Mishev’s article hints that Panov had far reaching 
political goals in mind. The main part of the report, which is for obvious reasons 
worded very vaguely, points out that the officers led by Panov wished to alter 
Bulgaria’s foreign and domestic policy. If one recalls the reports reaching the 
West that Politburo member Georgi Tsankov, who was expelled along with 
Panov, attempted in the first half of 1956 to abtain assurances from the United 
States that, were Bulgaria to split with the Soviet Union, the West would support 
her and would not interfere in her internal affairs, then there can be no doubt 
that, after Stalin’s death, a group of well organized Communist Army and political 
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leaders was planning a coup along the lines used by Tito. The author of the article 
writes that the danger is not yet over, while Panov is accused of the same faults as 
Soviet Marshal Zhukov in his time. Judging by the reports, Panov was far more 
radical. He wanted to put an end to Party influence in the armed forces once and 
for all. The most important conclusion which can be drawn to date is that the 
1957 purge has not yet clarified the Party’s position. 


In conclusion, it can be asserted that the anti-Soviet attitude of the satellite 
armies came to the fore after Stalin’s death. Since the Polish and Hungarian events 
of 1956, the Kremlin has found that it can no longer rely on the satellite forces in 
the event of a war with the West. Hence, the value of the Warsaw Pact as a military 
alliance against the West is very problematical. S. Yowev 


Soviet Society 


The New Laws on Criminal Responsibility for State Crimes 


The promulgation of laws on criminal responsibility for state crimes in the 
USSR has always been the exclusive right of the all-union body, the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR. On the basis of Article 1 (i) of the Constitution of the USSR 
of 1924, the second session of the Central Executive Committee of the USSR, of 
the second convocation, ratified in October of the same year the “Fundamental 
Principles of the Criminal Legislation of the USSR and the Union Republics,” 
which clarified state and military crimes. Article 3 of the Fundamental Principles 
gave the Presidium of the Central Executive Committee the right to lay down the 
line to be taken by the union republics when applying the criminal code. On 
February 25, 1927, the Committee ratified the “Laws on State Crimes (Counter- 
revolutionary and Particularly Dangerous Crimes for the USSR Against the System 
of Government).” These laws were then incorporated into the union republic 
criminal codes without any amendments whatsoever. 


The promulgation of the above laws led to the union republics issuing new 
criminal codes, which are still in force. At the same time, Article 3 of the Funda- 
mental Principles replaced the words “with the exclusion of state and military 
crimes” with a phrase which ran as follows: 


The sections on state (counterrevolutionary and particularly dangerous crimes 
for the USSR against the system of government) and military crimes are to be in- 
corporated into the union republic criminal codes .. . 


On December 25, 1958, the Supreme Soviet of the USSR approved a new 
“Law on Criminal Responsibility for State Crimes,” and various decrees, in 
which the Supreme Soviet Presidium was given the task of determining the order 
in which these laws were to come into force and of approving the lists of legis- 
lative acts accordingly outdated. The union republic supreme soviets are to bring 
their own legislature into line with the new law. 
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Any analysis of the new law must, naturally, take the form of a comparison 
between it and the former laws of 1927, plus the amendments of 1931. This will 
in turn show the lines taken by Soviet criminal legislation in the field of state 
crimes over the last forty years or so. The “Law on Criminal Responsibility for 
State Crimes,” which was ratified on December 25, 1958, consists of two parts: 
(1) particularly dangerous state crimes; and (2) other state crimes. The first part, 
which lists the individual types of counterrevolutionary crimes and the punish- 
ment involved, is to replace the first part of the laws of 1927, that is, the section 
on counterrevolutionary crimes. The latter was included in the Criminal Code of 
the RSFSR as Article 58. The second part of the new law lists the various types of 
“other state crimes,” that is, non-counterrevolutionary, and fixes criminal re- 
sponsibility for them. This part is to replace the second part of the old laws, that 
is, the section on particularly dangerous crimes against the system of government. 
The latter was included in the Criminal Code of the RSFSR as Article 59. 


The first part of the new law consists of 10 articles. The former laws had 14 
articles in the section on counterrevolutionary crimes. The new law, as pointed 
out above, has, instead of the former caption, “On State Crimes,” the title “Partic- 
ularly Dangerous State Crimes.” It comprises all the crimes which were earlier 
termed “counterrevolutionary.” This part of the law now begins with an article 
defining the concept ,“‘treason.” It no longer contains the general definition of 
“counterrevolutionary activities,” as found in the first part of Article 1 of 1927. 
The second part of the new article states that, in view of the international soli- 
darity of the interests of all workers, all actions coming under the definition 
counterrevolutionary are also regarded as counterrevolutionary when they are 
aimed against another workers’ state. This principle is set out in a special section, 
Article 10, which points out that 


in view of the international solidarity of all workers, particularly dangerous state 
crimes committed against any other workers’ state are punishable in accordance with 
articles 1—9 of the present law. 


Such a statement leaves no doubt that criminal responsibility for so-called 
counterrevolutionary crimes (using Soviet terminology), that is, for actions com- 
ing under this definition, not only against the USSR, but also against any other 
state, which, in the opinion of the Soviet authorities, is a “workers” state,” has, as 
was the case earlier, been maintained, and applies not only to Soviet citizens, but 
also to the citizens of all other states and to stateless persons. The replacement 
of the term “counterrevolutionary activities” with “particularly dangerous state 
crimes” renders the definition of such activities superfluous. 


Article 1, on “Treason,” besides listing all the cases found in Article 1 (1) of 
the earlier law, now includes refusal by a Soviet citizen to return to the USSR, 
aiding a foreign state in the carrying out of activities hostile to the USSR, and 
plotting with intent to seize power. Of these additions, the term “plotting with 
intent to seize power” was contained in Article 2 earlier, while “aiding a foreign 
state in the carrying out of activity hostile to the USSR” was found in articles 3, 
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4, and 5 earlier. Accordingly, the new article replaces articles 1 (1), 2, 3, 4, and 5 
of the earlier law. The first four sections of Article 1 of the old law have been 
abolished. They entailed increased responsibility for treason by a member of the 
armed forces (the death penalty), the criminal responsibility of members of his 
family, and in particular extremely severe consequences for the failure on the part 
of a member of the armed forces to report either an act of treason or preparations 
for such an act. A new point is the inclusion in the concept “treason” of refusal 
by a Soviet citizen to return to the USSR. The laws in existence prior to Decem- 
ber 25, 1958 did not explicitly declare such a refusal to be treason. 


In the mid-1920’s, expulsion from the USSR was a measure, to which any 
Soviet citizen could be subjected. Failure or refusal to return to the USSR by 
a Soviet citizen, when requested to do so by the Soviet authorities, entailed not 
criminal responsibility, but loss of citizenship, on the basis of Article 12 (b) of the 
“Laws on Soviet Citizenship,” as ratified by the Central Executive Committee 
on October 29, 1924. On November 21, 1929, the latter issued a decree on crim- 
inal responsibility for refusal to return to the USSR, in which it prescribed in 
Article 1 that 


the refusal of a citizen of the USSR, a person occupying a position in a state [organ- 
ization] of the USSR operating abroad, to return to the USSR, when requested to do 
so by the organs of state power, is to be treated as desertion to the camp of the ene- 
mies of the working class and peasantry, and to be qualified as treason. 


Persons refusing to return to the USSR were “outlawed” (Article 2), which 
entailed confiscation of property and shooting within twenty-four hours after 
arrest and identification (Article 3). Such cases were to be examined by the Supreme 
Court of the USSR alone (Article 4). This law could be made retroactive (Article 
6). On the basis of this decree, which was not incorporated either into the union 
republic criminal codes or into the Fundamental Principles and was applied as an 
extraordinary, all-union law, it was difficult, even applying the principle of anal- 
ogy,* to bring a Soviet citizen to trial for treason, if he did not occupy a post in 
a state organization and had refused to return. Now that the new Principles of the 
Criminal Legislation of the USSR and the Union Republics have excluded “‘out- 
lawry,” and the above-mentioned decree of November 21, 1929 is no longer in 
force, Soviet criminal legislation has set about extending the concept “treason,” 
stating that refusal to return to the USSR by a Soviet citizen, irrespective of 
whether he occupies a post in a Soviet state organization abroad or not, constitutes 
an act of treason. The extension of the term “treason,” as found in the new law, 
means that there is no need now for the principle of analogy. Hence the abolition 
of this principle, as seen in the new Fundamentals of Criminal Legislation, has 
lost any meaning whatsoever. By extending the concept “treason,” the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR is laying down for union republic supreme Soviets the path 
to be followed when they promulgate new criminal codes. The principle of anal- 
ogy is to be replaced by an increase in the various types of acts qualified as treason. 


* Sce Bulletin, Munich, No. 5 (1959), pp. 48—49. 
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There will not be any essential amendments in Soviet criminal legislation as a 
result of the abolition of this principle, in the sense that the laws will be made less 
severe and the number of acts listed as crimes reduced. The punishment for trea- 
son will, in the new law, be imprisonment for 10—15 years, or the death penalty, 
involving in both cases confiscation of property. On the basis of the earlier law, 
treason entailed the death penalty or ten years imprisonment, both with con- 
fiscation of property. 


The inclusion of espionage by a Soviet citizen in this section merely legalizes 
a situation that has been in existence since the end of the 1930's. Espionage was 
regarded as an act of treason and punished in accordance with Article 1 (1—2). 
The main difference of Article 2 on “espionage” in the new law from Article 6 
on it in the earlier laws is that the person committing an act of the espionage 
may only be a foreigner or stateless person. This principle is again a legalization 
of the habit of dividing into two categories the persons engaged in espionage: a 
Soviet citizen is brought to trial for treason, a non-Soviet citizen for espionage. 
The definition of espionage in the new law corresponds almost completely with 
the earlier definition. Espionage is punishable by imprisonment for from 7 to 
15 years, or the death sentence, both cases involving confiscation of property. 
Over the period 1927—37, the sentence was 3 to 10 years, and from 1937 onwards, 
from 3 to 25 years, or the death penalty, with confiscation of property. The 
increased sentences are an ample enough indication that the Soviet leaders are more 
worried about this problem today than they were in 1927. 


The new law, as opposed to the earlier one, divides terrorism into two cate- 
gories: (1) An act of terrorism in Article 3 deals with the murder or infliction of 
serious bodily harm on a state or public figure or on a representative of the au- 
thorities, while the victim is carrying out his duties, with the aim of undermining 
or weakening the Soviet government. The sentence is imprisonment for from 10 
to 15 years, or the death penalty, both with confiscation of property, for murder, 
or imprisonment for from 8 to 15 years with confiscation of property, for the 
infliction of serious bodily harm. (2) An act of terrorism in Article 4 deals with 
such an act against the representative of a foreign power. Here, there are also two 
sections: the first deals with the murder of the representative of a foreign power 
with the aim of provoking a war or complicating international relations, while 
the second deals with the infliction of serious bodily harm with the same aim. 
The former entails a sentence of from 10 to 15 years or the death penalty, with 
confiscation of property, and the latter from 8 to 15 years, also with confiscation 
of property. The old law made no attempt to go into details, it simply dealt with 
a terrorist act with general counterrevolutionary aims. The fact that both articles 
3 and 4 carry the same sentence means that the division in the new law into two 
parts is a purely formal step, although the sentences have, in comparison with 
Article 8 of the earlier law, shooting or imprisonment for from 3 to 10 years, 
been increased. The difference between the two laws is the decision not to apply 
the death penalty if the terrorist act has entailed only serious injury. Sentence in 
this case has been increased from 3—10 years to 8-15. 
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Article 5 of the new law, “Sabotage,” repeats almost word for word the defi- 
nition of this crime found in Article 9 of the old law. Sabotage is still defined 
as the destruction by any means whatsoever of state or public property. The only 
addition is that the concept sabotage has been extended to include mass poisoning 
and the spreading of epidemics, and the replacement of a counterrevolutionary 
aim by an attempt to weaken the Soviet state. The punishment is 8 to 15 years, 
or the death penalty, with confiscation of property. The new sentences are much 
severer than those laid down in 1927, 3 to 10 years, but considerably less than the 
sentence of 25 years introduced in 1937. Article 6 deals with “Wrecking.” The 
definition of this crime coincides almost completely with that in Article 7 of the 
old law, which was entitled “economic counterrevolution.” The sentence set 
down in Article 6 is from 8 to 15 years, with confiscation of property. This is less 
than in the earlier law. In the period 1927—37, the sentence was 3 to 10 years, or 
death, and over 1937—58, 3 to 25 years, or death. The minimum sentence has 
nonetheless been increased from 3 to 8 years. As far as the abolition of the death 
sentence is concerned, it must be pointed out that any Soviet citizen brought to 
trial for wrecking could also be punished for treason, which would possibly entail 
the death penalty. Thus, the abolition is in effect merely a propaganda move. 

Article 7 deals with “Anti-Soviet Propaganda and Agitation,” and as such 
repeats Article 10 of 1927. However, the second part of Article 7, on criminal 
responsibility for agitation and propaganda in wartime, includes a clause to the 
effect that persons found guilty of agitation and propaganda in peacetime are 
to be sentenced in accordance with this section, if they have been sentenced in the 
past for particularly dangerous state crimes. The new sentences are less than be- 
fore. The first part of Article 7 has imprisonment for from 6 months to 7 years 
or deportation for from 2 to 5 years, as opposed to imprisoment for from 6 
months to 10 years in the old law, while part two entails imprisonment for from 
3 to 10 years, as opposed to the death penalty, or from 3 to 10 years with extenu- 
ating circumstances. The new law does not carry the death penalty for anti-Soviet 
propaganda and agitation. Here, it must be pointed out that “treason” is so broad 
a concept that it is all too easy to use it, particularly in wartime, and to apply the 
death penalty. 

Article 8 treats “War Propaganda.” This is a new article, not found in the old 
laws, and it runs thus: “War propaganda, in whatever form it may be carried out, 
is punishable with imprisonment for from 3 to 8 years.” This article is intended for 
propaganda purposes, since war propaganda against the USSR has always been 
regarded as treason, and is dealt with by the corresponding articles of the new 
law, as is war propaganda against the USSR by a foreigner. Article 9 carries the 
heading “Organizational Activity Aimed at the Committing of Particularly 
Dangerous State Crimes, and Likewise Participation in an Anti-Soviet Organi- 
zation,” and is the former Article 11 in the old laws. The Crimes dealt with are 
punishable in accordance with articles 7 and 8 of the “Law on Criminal Respon- 
sibility for State Crimes.” The text of Article 10, “Particularly Dangerous State 
Crimes Committed Against Another Workers’ State,” corresponds to the text of 
the second part of Article 1 of 1927. The article lays down that all particularly 
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dangerous state crimes committed against another state, recognized by the Soviet 
government as a workers’ state, will be punished in accordance with articles 1 
to 9 of the new law, which are the same as the old law. 


The second part of the law, entitled “Other State Crimes,” consists of 16 
articles, which deal with various types of crimes. Article 11 on “The Violation 
of National and Racial Rights” corresponds to Article 21 (2) of the “Laws on 
State Crimes” of 1927, entitled “On Particularly Dangerous Crimes for the USSR 
Against the System of Government.” The difference between the earlier and pres- 
ent versions is that the old law dealt with propaganda and agitation arousing 
national and religious hostility or discord, while the new one treats such propa- 
ganda and agitation with the aim of rousing national or racial hostility or dis- 
cord. The new article points out that the open or indirect restriction of such rights 
or the granting of privileges to any one national or racial group or individuals 
from such a group now constitutes a crime. The punishment is imprisonment for 
from 6 months to 3 years or deportation for from 2 to 5 years. The old article had 
two parts: (1) crimes committed in peacetime, with a sentence of up to 2 years; 
and (2) the same crimes committed in wartime, or during mass disturbances, 
with a sentence of from 2 to 10 years, or the death penalty, with confiscation of 
property. There have thus been amendments in the actual formulation of the law, 
while peacetime sentences are now heavier. The death penalty has been abolished. 
On the other hand, the new law makes no attempt to deal with the measures to 
be taken in wartime, or during mass disturbances. 


Articles 12 and 13 treat “The Divulgence of State Secrets and Loss of Docu- 
ments Containing State Secrets.” These articles were not found in the earlier 
laws. For a number of years, extraordinary laws were in force in the USSR on 
responsibility for the divulgence of state secrets and loss of documents containing 
state secrets. The first was in force from November 15, 1943 until June 9, 1947, 
while the second has been applied since June 9, 1947. The difference between 
them is mainly that the second decree envisaged much severer forms of punishment. 
Articles 12 and 13 repeat more or less articles 1 and 4 of the above-mentioned 
decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR of June 9, 1947, 
“On Responsibility for the Divulgence of State Secrets and Loss of Documents 
Containing State Secrets.” The difference is found in the sentences. The first part 
of Article 12 carries imprisonment for from 2 to 5 years, and the second part, 
imprisonment for from 5 to 8 years, if there are serious consequences as a result 
of the divulgence. Article 1 of the decree of June 9, 1947 entailed a sentence of 
from 8 to 12 years, irrespective of the consequences. Article 13 contains in its 
first part a sentence of from 1 to 3 years, and in its second, covering serious con- 
sequences as a result of a loss, from 3 to 8 years. Article 4 of the decree of June 9, 
1947 fixed a sentence of from 4 to 6 years, if there were no serious consequences, 
and of from 6 to 10 years if so. The decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR of November 15, 1943, “On Responsibility for the Divul- 
gence of State Secrets and Loss of Documents Containing State Secrets,” which 
was in force prior to June 9, 1947, and covered the crimes listed in articles 12 and 
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13 of the new law, carried imprisonment for up to 5 years, or up to 10 years, if 
there were serious consequences or the possibility of such consequences, as a 
result of the loss. 

Article 14 on “Armed Robbery” corresponds to Article 17 of the old law, 
differing only in that it excludes the “stopping of trains, destruction of railroad 
tracks, and other means of communication.” This can be explained by the fact 
that the term “armed robbery,” as defined in the 1927 law, was taken over from 
earlier legislative acts issued in the first half of the 1920’s, when armed bands were 
still active. The sentence is from 3 to 15 years, which is more than contained in the 
earlier Article 17, 3 to 10 years, or the death penalty, as also envisaged earlier. 
Article 15 on “Smuggling” includes the concealment of articles in special storage 
places, the misuse of customs or other. documents, or large-scale smuggling, or 
smuggling by a group of persons or by persons occupying official posts, who take 
advantage of their position, and likewise the smuggling of explosives, narcotics, 
poisons, weapons, and military equipment. It is punishable with imprisonment for 
from 3 to 10 years, with confiscation of property. Article 24 of the former law 
punished smuggling, without going into any specific details as to the various 
types. The present list is also by no means clear. There have been important 
changes in the punishment: the death penalty has been abolished, but the term 
of imprisonment has remained the same. Article 16 covers “Rioting” and corre- 


sponds to Article 16 of the former law. The only amendments are in the sentence. 
It is now from 2 to 15 years, while previously, the first part, which applied to the 
organizers and active participants in disorders, envisaged from 2 to 10 years or 
the death penalty, and the second part, for other participants, imprisonment for 
up to 2 years. Hence, the new law does not contain the death penalty, but the 


maximum and minimum sentences have been increased, 15 years as opposed to 
10, and from 2 years, as opposed to not more than 2 years. 

Article 17 on “Refusal to be Drafted for Active Military Service” is the same 
as Article 18 of the old law. The new version excludes refusal to enlist for 
religious reasons, when defining qualified refusal. The other differences are 
found only in the sentences. The first part, unqualified refusal, has a sentence 
of from one to 3 years, as opposed to up to 6 months or disciplinary action. 
The second part has from one to 5 years, earlier up to 5 years. Article 18, 
“Refusal to be Drafted During Mobilization,” is not found in the earlier law. 
It has two parts. The first carries a sentence of from 3 to 10 years for failure to 
report for mobilization on the first occasion or in peacetime; and the second, for 
repeated refusal, or refusal in wartime, a sentence of from 5 to 10 years, or the 
death penalty. Article 19, “Failure to Carry Out One’s Duties or to Pay Taxes 
in Wartime,” is the same as Article 20 of the old law. Now the sentence is one to 
5 years, or corrective labor for from 6 months to one year; earlier it was imprison- 
ment for from 6 months to 10 years, or the death sentence, with confiscation of 
property. Article 20, on “Illegal Departure from and Entry into the USSR,” 
is not found earlier. The sentence is from one to 3 years. 

Article 21, on “Infringement of International Flight Regulations,” is the same 
as Article 17 (5) of the former law. The sentence is the same: imprisonment for 
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from one to 10 years, or a fine of up to 10,000 rubles, with the possible confis- 
cation of the airplane or flying machine used. Article 22, “Infringement of the 
Safety Regulations for the Movement and Use of Transportation,” replaces 
Article 17 (3—4) of the old law. Now the sentence, if there are serious con- 
sequences involved, is from 3 to 15 years; and, if not, from one to 3 years, or 
corrective labor for one year. The former articles entailed up to 10 years, or the 
death penalty. Article 23, on “Damage to Ways of Communication and Means 
of Transportation,” is the same as Article 17 (2) of the old law. The present sen- 
tence is from 3 to 15 years, as opposed to up to 10 years or the death penalty, 
with confiscation of property. Article 24 on the “Manufacture or Circulation of 
Counterfeit Money or Securities” is the same as Article 22 of the old law. The 
present punishment is from 3 to 15 years; earlier, it was the death penalty, or, 
given extenuating circumstances, from 2 to 10 years. Article 25 on “The In- 
fringement of Currency Regulations” corresponds to Article 27 of the old law. 
The difference is that earlier the law referred only to infringements of currency 
regulations, now speculation is included. The sentence is from 3 to 8 years with 
confiscation of the money or securities involved. Earlier, imprisonment was for 
from 3 to 10 years with complete or partial confiscation of property. 


Article 26, “Failure to Report State Crimes”, is the same as Articles 12 and 23 
of the earlier law. Now there is no mention of responsibility for failure to report 
riots, anti-Soviet agitation and propaganda, war propaganda, and particularly 
dangerous state crimes committed against another workers’ state. 

Y. P. Mironenko 
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Preliminary Results of the 1959 Census 


The preliminary results of the 1959 census in the USSR have provided some 
highly interesting data on the Soviet population. Information released by the 
Central Statistical Administration reveals that, on January 15, 1959, the popu- 
lation of the USSR was 208,800,000, comprising 94,000,000 men and 114,800,000 
women.! There are thus 20,800,000 more women in the Soviet Union than men; 
women constitute 55%, of the total population, men 45%. Census figures for the 
years 1926 and 1939 show that, at that time, women constituted 52% and men 


1 Pravda, May 10, 1959. 
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48%, of the population, and that in 1926 there were 5,000,000 more women than 
men, and in 1939, 7,100,000 more. The report on the recent census states that 
the disproportion is found mainly in the older age groups, and is a result of 
the wars. It further declares that there are an equal number of men and women 
under the age of 32 years at present. 


This disproportion between the sexes in the USSR today has no parallel 
whatsoever, either in prerevolutionary times or throughout the last forty years. 
The table below gives some idea of the number of men and women in Russia 
since the first census of 1897: 


Breakdown of the Population of Pre- and Post-Revolutionary Russia 


Excess of Women 


———— Total Population - 


Census Men Women Absolute Figures Percentages 
February 9, 1897 .......... 62,500,000 63,200,000 700,000 1.0 
December 17, 1926 ........ 71,000,000 76,000,000 5,000,000 7.0 
81,700,000 88,800,000 7,100,000 8.7 
94,000,000 114,800,000 20,800,000 22.1 


Thus, in prerevolutionary Russia, there were only 1,010 women to every 
1,000 men. By 1926, the figures were 1,070 women to every 1,000 men, or almost 
5,000,000 more women in absolute figures. The disproportion between men and 
women by 1926 is explained by the losses among the male population during 
World War I, the Civil War and Communist Terror, particularly between 1918 
and 1921. It can be seen from the census figures of December 17, 1926, that the 
disproportion is found mainly in the male age groups over 25, that is, among 
those who were already 17 or 18 years old at the beginning of the Civil War. 
Russian losses in World War I were some 2,000,000, while the Civil War and 
Communist Terror claimed a further 3,000,000 men. Nonetheless, by 1926, the 
disproportion was not as great as it would have been just after the Civil War. 


In the 12 years betw2en the 1926 and 1939 censuses, the discrepancy between 
men and women should have been reduced by no less than 35% to 40%, that is, 
by as much as 2,000,000, leaving a difference of some 3,000,000. However, this 
process did not take place. According to the 1939 census figures, the excess of 
women over men was 7,100,000, or 2,100,000 more than in 1926. One possible 
conclusion only can be drawn: the mass repression, especially during the period 
of collectivization and Ezhovshchina, meant that 4,000,000 more men died than 
women. The losses during these years were something like 19,000,000 to 20,000,00. 
There are no data on the number of men and women in each age group for 1939, 
but a report of May 10, 1959 to the effect that the numbers are only the same in 
the age groups below 32 years, that is, persons born in or after 1927, serves as an 
indirect confirmation that men aged 16 years and above suffered most in the 
1930's. 

Since the 1939 census, the excess of 7,100,000 women has grown to 20,800,000, 
that is, an increase of 13,700,000. The Central Statistical Administration blames 
the disproportion on World War I and the Civil War. Forty years have elapsed 
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since the end of the Civil War in 1920, and 42 years since the end of World War I, 
as far as it concerned Russia. By now, the youngest participants in World War I 
ind the Civil War must be 62 and 60 years old respectively. Consequently, the 
First World War and Civil War could only affect men over the age of 60 years. 
The age group of 60 and over constitutes only 6% to 7%, of the total population 
of the USSR, that is, from 13,000,000 to 14,000,000. In 1926, there were 5,000,000 
more women than men. During the 33 years since 1926, the annual average death 
rate was 18 per 1,000; hence 3,000,000 of these women died. Consequently, there 
could only be an excess of 2,000,000 women as a result of World War I and the 
Civil War. The difference of 18,800,000 is a result of Soviet activities since the 
end of the Civil War. 


Losses during World War II were 5,000,000. If this figure is subtracted from 
13,700,000, the increase in the disproportion between women and men over the 
twenty years 1939-59, there are still 8,700,000 men unaccounted for. It is a well- 
known fact that living conditions were exceptionally hard for the population as a 
whole before, during, and after the war. Men employed in industry or serving 
in the armed forces were better fed and clothed than the rest of the population. 
Consequently, the additional 8,700,000 men could only have died as a result of 
repression by the Communist regime. In these years, the total loss of life, other 
than through natural causes, was not less than 20,000,000. 


At present there are 1,222 women to every 1,000 men for the population as 
a whole. The report of the Central Statistical Administration shows that the num- 
ber of men and women is equal in the age groups up to and including 31 years. 
Consequently, the shortage of 20,800,000 men begins at the age of 32 years. 
\Ithough there are no direct data available on the composition of the population 
of the USSR on the basis of age, there are some indirect figures available, which 
make it possible to determine the approximate population of the USSR aged 31 
vears and below. There were 136,400,000 registered voters for the elections to 
the union republic supreme soviets in March of this year, that is, Soviet citizens 
18 years old or above. If one supposes that the number of registered voters is 
approximately equal to the total population of the USSR over 18, then, if the 
136,400,000 are deducted from the 208,800,000 total population of the USSR, 
72,400,000 persons are under the age of 18 years. Now comes the problem of the 
number of persons in the age group 18 to 31 years. Persons in this group, at the 
time of the January 1959 census, were born between 1927 and 1940. On the basis 
of available data, it is possible to assume that the average annual birth rate in the 
USSR from 1927 to 1941 was approximately 34 per 1,000, Thus, over a period 
of 14 years, new births accounted for 47%, of the 180,000,000 average population 
of the USSR, or approximately 86,000,000. Deaths accounted all in all for about 
34,000,000, leaving 52,000,000. By subtracting these 52,000,000 from 136,400,000 
one finds that 85,000,000 inhabitants of the USSR are 32 years of age or older. 
Remembering a difference of 20,800,000, there are over the age of 32 years 
53,000,000 women, and only 32,000,000 men. This means that the ratio of men 
to women is 3 to 5, or almost two women to each man. 
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Even Germany as a whole, which suffered great losses during World War II, 
or Poland do not have such a disproportion. In West Germany, for example, 
in 1956, there was an excess of 3,200,000 women in a population of 54,000,000, 
or only 13%, and in the age groups of 32 years and above there were only 5 
women to every 4 men. In Poland, even in 1946, there was an excess of 2,000,000 
women, or 18%, in a total population of 24,000,000. Y. P. Mironenko 


Religion 
Recent Antireligious Propaganda in the USSR 


In the first years after their seizure of power, the Communists dealt with 
religion by means of purely administrative measures. The official separation of 
the church and state was, properly speaking, merely a repetition of the measure 
already carried out by the Provisional Government. The clergy and believers were 
declared to be counterrevolutionaries. Lenin held that religion was a bourgeois 
invention and declared that there is both a capitalist and a proletarian morality. 
' The appeal to love one’s neighbor was, according to Lenin, an appeal to capitulate 

in the struggle against capitalism. Thus, along with radical changes in its political 
and social structure, Russia underwent a revolution in its religious life. It seemed 
to the Communists that they would succeed in putting an end to “religious 
prejudices” by means of open and mass terror. The higher clergy and believers 
were arrested and either shot or exiled. Countless persons perished in prisons 
and concentration camps. At the same time, the Communists tried to combat 
religion by organizing public debates with the clergy, at which Bolshevik agitators 
spoke. The clergy was often not permitted to express its views. Processions and 
demonstrations went hand in hand with blasphemous parodies of religious 
ceremonies. The notorious Union of Militant Godless was founded. It possessed 
its own publishing house and used all possible means available in the campaign 
against religion. 

Stalin’s Constitution of 1936 guaranteed freedom of religious belief and the 
right to hold religious services, but did not give believers the right to propagate 
their views. Antireligious propaganda was still waged by the state. However, 
although arrests did not cease in these years, they were not on the scale of earlier 
years. The campaign against the church was stepped up in the immediate prewar 
years. Marxism-Leninism was held up as the one and only scientific ideology 
which provided the answer to all important human problems. The universe was 
seen as finite and comprehensible. World War II saw a change in the state’s 
attitude toward religion. Realizing the usefulness of religion in the war effort, 
the Communists reopened churches and even allowed the election of anew Patriarch, 
although control over the church was not relaxed. In the first years after the war, 
the Party exploited its control over religious groups in the USSR for propaganda 

purposes. The hierarchy of the Orthodox and other churches was compelled to 
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take part in the various “peace congresses,” to travel abroad, and to testify 
everywhere as to the Soviet government’s peaceful intentions. 

A change in this policy took place at the end of the 1940’s, when it had become 
clear to the authorities that their attempts to exploit religion for propaganda 
purposes had enabled it to appeal to the people on a much broader scale than had 
been possible earlier. The result was an increase in antireligious propaganda. In 
the years following the death of Stalin, religion was not one of the more pressing 
problems. The struggle for power inside the Politburo led to religion being neg- 
lected. As a result, the Soviet press has of late been complaining that propaganda 
has been falling off. One such complaint appeared in the magazine Kommunist: 


In recent years considerably fewer books have been published on antireligious 
themes than, say, at the beginning of the 1930’s. Moreover, from year to year the 
number has become less. In 1955, the various publishing houses issued 187 scientific 
atheistic books and pamphlets; in 1956, 145; in 1957, 102. The Znanie Publishing 
House had in 1957 reduced four-fold its output of pamphlets on atheistic themes in 
comparison with 1955 (1955, 17; 1957, 4 pamphlets in all), and even such major 
publishing houses as Gospolitizdat and Akademizdat publish no more than 2—4 
scientific atheistic pamphlets per year. In some republics, the Belorussian and 
Moldavian, not a single scientific atheistic book was published in 1957; in the Azer- 
baidzhan, Tadzhik, and Estonian, 1; in the Armenian, Kirgiz, and Kazakh, 2; in 
the Turkmen and Lithuanian, 3; in the Uzbek, 4; and in the Georgian, 6. 


The writer expressed the hope that the publishing houses would rally to his 
appeal and publish the works needed to combat the influence of religion. 

After forty years, Communist propaganda seems to have played itself out. 
Furthermore, those works issued appeal only to nonbelievers. A special approach 


is needed in the case of believers. An article in the magazine Zvezda wrote on this 
subject: “When a man constantly repeats another’s thoughts and truths, the 
brain dries up and becomes numb. Isn’t this the reason that lectures by atheists 
are boring, since they all repeat the same thing?”? By way of substantiation of 
the need for a new approach to propaganda, the writer quoted a rather remarkable 
fact: “In one of the regions of Kirov Oblast, ... dances are announced in the 
club in order to get young persons to come to antireligious lectures.”’* In recent 
months, Soviet propagandists have been set the task of putting an end to the 
present situation. Newspapers and magazines are now full of propaganda; 
pamphlets and books are being published; and the radio broadcasts at least one 
talk per week on an antireligious theme. The arguments presented remain, 
however, unchanged. Only the facts presented are new and greater stress is 
placed on scientific achievements, which supposedly counteract all religious 
views. There is much talk, without any proof being advanced, of the “harm 
of religion.” Radio Bryansk, for example, devoted a special program to this theme 
on January 25, 1959. It included all the Soviet “arguments from a scientific 
standpoint.” One such argument ran as follows: 
1 Kommunist, No. 7 (1959). 


2 Zvezda, No. 12 (1958), pp. 114—15. 
3 Ibid., p. 114. 


If definite causes exist, then definite results must of necessity ensue. If the 
temperature of water falls below zero, the water inevitably freezes—this is a law of 
nature. If, for example, a social order begins to retard the development of society, 
it will inevitably be replaced by another, more progressive social order—this is the 
law of the development of society, and no God, no supernatural force can alter the 
laws of nature and of the development of society. 


Turning to the problem of the harm caused by religion, the speaker asserted 
that belief in personal immortality, which is found in most religions, compells 
believers to devote less time to earthly matters, thus sapping their creative 
energy and activity: “It deprives them completely of their strength and ability 
to participate in creative work for the benefit of the whole people.” 


The Communists are continually referring to the launching of the Sputnik 
and to the conquest of space in an attempt to prove that religion is based on myths 
and fairy tales. On January 22, 1959, Radio Moscow broadcast an interview with 
head of the scientific atheistic department of the magazine Nauka i zhizn 
E.T.Fadeev, who advanced at the beginning of the interview the thesis : “Any major 
scientific discovery or technical achievement always has a deep atheistic meaning.” 
In his opinion, there were, prior to the launching of the artificial earth satellites 
and the attempts to conquer space, no events which so obviously proved just 
how wrong religion was. Fadeev asserted that all religions state that Man cannot 
fly without the aid of a divine force. Accordingly, the very fact that an earthly 
body is floating about in space is in itself a refutation of religious myths. The 
speaker furthermore claimed that religion holds that attempts to fly are sinful and 
that God will punish Man, who has been forbidden to venture into the spheres 
above the earth. Fadeev then remarked that neither rockets nor satellites of the 
earth, moon, or sun had given any reason to presume the existence of God or 
angels. Therefore, neither God nor angels exist. Arguments of this type are 
commonplace in Communist propaganda, and explain why such propaganda 
has long been ineffective. Most believers in the USSR are not as naive as Moscow 
would have one believe. 


The Kremlin is presently branding “religious prejudices” as the most persistent 
relic of bourgeois psychology, against which a merciless struggle ought to be 
waged. Literature too ought to play its part in the struggle against manifestations 
of bourgeois ideology, against “relics” of capitalism in people’s consciousness. 
The regime is especially disturbed by the fact that, in spite of a great many 
official statements and assertions to the contrary, religion is beginning to obtain 
a hold on Soviet youth. The press often reports that Komsomol members marry 
in church, while young Party members have their children baptized. Anxious to 
play down such occurrences as much as possible, the press always inserts such 
words as “sometimes” or “now and then,” and so on, as if speaking of 
exceptions rather than the rule. In the magazine Zvezda, Vera Shaposhnikova 
deals in some detail with the problem of the revival of religious feelings among 
the population at large, and especially among the youth. The writer speaks of 
Lake Svetloyar in Gorky Oblast, on whose banks pilgrims assemble every year, 
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and is particularly annoyed by the combination of “religious sentiments” and 
“contemporary technology.” Pilgrims arrive on motorcycles or in automobiles. 
She cannot understand why so many young persons believe in religion and go 
on a pilgrimage. Various answers are advanced to this question. The thesis that 
Man is born with a predisposition to religion is categorically rejected: “One can 
implant any ideology in children. ...It does not appear of itself.” Everything 
is a question of the correct upbringing. The article emphasizes the need for more 
antireligious propaganda in the schools and Komsomol organizations. It proposes 
that the influence of parents on children be restricted as much as possible. Parents 
may be morally unprepared to raise children in a “progressive” manner. Up- 
bringing is the affair of the government and Party. The numerous lectures and 
reports read every day in the Soviet Union on religion must also be made more 
interesting. 

Turning to the main problem, the church’s control of every aspect of human 
life, the article notes: 


The church [has] Man’s whole life in its hands, marriage, the birth of a child, 
burial. ... In every event in life a priest ... is present. He comforts, admonishes, 
performs a ceremony. ... A thread stretches between Man and the church, which 
binds them together. 

The church seeks’'ever new ways and means of enslaving people spiritually, and 
studies Man’s [mental make-up].* 


Communist propagandists and agitators in the USSR have long sought 
substitutes for church ceremonies. One attempt to organize a “holiday of songs” 
was, in the opinion of the writer, uninteresting. 

Seeking a reason for the revival of religion in the USSR, the Party accuses 
the church of taking advantage of people’s sufferings: 


Religion is experienced. In a difficult moment it makes its appearance . . . in the 
form of a... priest, persuades, consoles, and promises aid. It calls for piety, . . . for 
the observance of traditional ceremonies and festivals, striving in each individual 
case to restore its ... influence on people.® 


The Soviet leaders are compelled to seek radical ways of combating the 
influence of the church. The struggle may well take on the same forms as in the 
first years after the Revolution. Proposals have appeared in the press that the 
Union of Militant Godless be set up again as the center to coordinate antireligious 
propaganda. There is already talk of using not only propaganda methods, but 
also of taking administrative steps against believers and the clergy. By way of 
preparation for the campaign, the Soviet press is presently writing that religious 
sentiments are often only a cover for anti-Communist propaganda. It is further 
asserted that some sects are directed from abroad. On January 25, 1959, Radio 
lolga broadcast a special discussion of the problem “Religion in the service of 
the imperialists.” During the talk, the various churches and church organizations 


Tbid., p. 112. 
5 Ibid., p. 114. 
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were accused of having supported Hitler. The Suez Crisis of 1956 was presented 
as an example of provocation by religious circles in the West. One remarkable 
statement made was as follows: 


When the United States waged a bloody war in Korea, its ... activities were 


supported by the church heads. Now they are defending the aggressive plans of 


American imperialism. Attempting to conceal their aggressive aims in the Arab 
East, the imperialists have declared themselves to be the protectors of Islam. United 
States religious organizations are persistently propagating the aggressive doctrine 
of Dulles and Eisenhower, which has ... announced that the United States is 
taking on the mission of protecting and worrying about the Islamic [world]. 


The next step is obviously the statement that every believer is a potential 
American agent. 

In recent years, there have been numerous cases of conscientious objectors 
refusing to enter the armed forces on the grounds that military service runs 
counter to their religious convictions. The newspaper Arasnaya zvezda, the organ 
of the Soviet Army, has had much to say on this subject. It has demanded a 
determined attack on religion, which allegedly demoralizes the Soviet Union’s 
military forces and reduces its war potential. Thus, religion in the USSR is not 
something which attracts old people only. Youth too is falling under its influence. 
The stepping up of atheistic propaganda shows clearly enough that the Soviet 
leaders are well aware that religion and dialectical materialism are incompatible. 


K. Aleksandrov 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
Published by PRAVDA. No. 5, 1959 


The lead article of this issue of the Party theoretical organ, “Leninism—The 
Banner of our Epoch,” was written to mark the eighty-ninth anniversary of 
Lenin’s birth. A point stressed is that Khrushchev is aspiring to the role as the 
continuer of the Party leader’s work. The history of the Soviet state in the period 
between these two figures is accordingly presented as a complete blank. Lenin 
apparently armed the Soviet people, and in particular the Party, with the necessary 
theory, and Khrushchev is presently applying it in practice. Proclaiming the 
advantages of the Communist system, Kommunist endeavors to show the “ideo- 
logical poverty of the present-day bourgeoisie.”” One example quoted of such 
poverty is that of the late John Foster Dulles, who allegedly opposed Leninism, 
throughout his political activity, with the aid of “mystical ideas.” The article’s 
main idea is found in the statement that “the embodiment of the great ideas of 
Leninism were the historic decisions of the Twenty-first Party Congress, which 
set the course for the all-out building of Communism in the USSR.” Thus, 
\\hrushchev’s Seven-Year Plan is presented as the realization of Lenin’s theories, 
and the plan’s inauguration as a new stage in the development of Soviet scciety: 


The all-out building of Communism... will lead to the removal of class bound- 
aries, to the complete and final disappearance of social distinctions. . .. This will not 
imply a standardization, a leveling-out of people, ... needs, capabilities, tastes, and 
so on, as bourgeois “experts” on Communism assert . . . 


The Soviet Union is played up as the only example in the history of mankind 
of a country where theory has had such an important influence on the historical 
fate of a people, and still maintains its usefulness for centuries to come. 

There is one striking contradiction in the section on revisionism. Whenever 
Lenin’s theories have been discussed recently, the revisionists have been attacked 
as distorters of these theories. The article draws the conclusion that 

present-day revisionists, like bourgeois ideologists, slanderously maintain that our 

Leninist concept of the peaceful coexistence of the two social systems is a calculated 

[step], aiming at the establishment of the domination of one “bloc” over the world... . 

Our socialist camp has never aimed. .. at setting up a world-wide domination. . . 


The very next paragraph then makes a startling admission: 


Only the revisionists evidently consider that peaceful coexistence must lead to 
ideological disarmament, to the abandonment of the battle of ideas against the 
bourgeoisie and capitalism. This is the treacherous essence of revisionism. 


In other words, the writer is saying that Communist policy remains un- 
changed, that is, that the struggle against the free world goes on. 
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N. Belyaev’s “Our Tasks and the Rise in the Productive Forces of Kazakhstan 
in the Seven-Year Plan” discusses a problem of some importance, the shift of 
Soviet economic centers to the East. Various industrial and agricultural centers 
are to be moved to Kazakhstan during the plan period. By 1958, coal output had 
apparently risen 348 times in comparison with 1913; oil, 13 times in Kazakhstan; 
enterprises of the ferrous metal, chemical, and machine-building industries have 
been set up in the region, and numerous power stations built. By the end of the 
Seven-Year Plan, 240 new major enterprises are to have been built, and gross 
industrial output increased by 170% in comparison with 1958. Agriculture too 
is presented in rosy colors. These future achievements are all linked with Khrush- 
chev, even more so since Kazakhstan is one of the virgin land areas. Economic 
and agricultural growth is to go hand in hand with a growth in cultural facilities. 
Belyaev asserts that, as fr. m 1959, kolkhozes and sovkhozes will gradually be 
fitted out with their own cultural centers, clubs, libraries, sports grounds, and 
so on. 

Having sketched these bright prospects for the development of one of the 
country’s eastern regions, Kommunist now turns to the theoretical side of this 
development. The next article, “On the Development of the’ World Socialist 
System Toward Communism,” contributed by Marxist theoreticians P. Fedoseeyv 
and member of the magazine’s editorial board I. Pomelov, announces that, thanks 
to the prospects for the development of the socialist economy, the world socialist 
system is gaining complete recognition. A special section on the two phases, 
socialism and Communism, formulates the difference between them as follows: 


The transition to socialism means the revolutionary transformation of an old 
society, based on the private ownership of the means of production and exploitation 
of man by man. .. . The transition from socialism to Communism is the development 
of one and the same social and economic formation; it is being achieved not by 
means of the revolutionary replacement of one means of production with another, 
but by the development of ...a systematically organized socialist production, at 
the basis of which lies public ownership of the means of production. 


A striking, although by no means new, principle advanced is that some 
countries may reach socialism without passing through the capitalist stage ot 
development. The authors state that, although capitalism is an essential stage in 
the development of human society as a whole, this does not necessarily apply to 
every country. The Communists need such a concept because they are pursuing 
a policy of causing revolutions in the underdeveloped countries of the East, 
which have not passed through the capitalist stage of development: “All the 
peoples which inhabited Russia’s eastern regions have carried out the leap from 
colonial slavery and patriarchial feudal relations to a new, socialist life.”” The 
main conclusion drawn in the article is: 


Thus, while various countries set out onto the path of socialism, in view of an 
irregular economic and political development of capitalism under imperialism, at 
different times, the transition to the highest phase of Communist society in the 
countries comprising the world socialist system takes place more or less simultane- 
ously on a common front. 
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It is, of course, of paramount importance that the common basis for the 
transition to Communism be an economic one. 

A. Abramovich’s “A Literature of Great Daring” sets out to show that 
Siberia is not only an economic, but also a cultural, center. The basis of this idea 
is the desire, in existence for some time now, to prove that Siberia is an interesting 
subject in every respect. The writer discusses literature, writing that Siberia has 
long been rich in literary talent. Writers mentioned include M. Zagoskin, N. 
Polevoi, I. Kalashnikov, and P. Ershov. In his opinion, a genuine, mass literary 
movement began in Siberia after the Revolution. The region then produced writ- 
ers such as L. Seifulina, I. Utkin, and D. Altauzen. All in all, there are 29 names 
mentioned, but they do not include E. Evtushenko. The reasons for the poet’s 
exclusion from the list of “daring” writers is obvious from the works mentioned. 
They include G. Markov’s novel The Strogovs, which deals with the class struggle 
in the countryside; G. Kungurov’s Natasha Bruskova, which tells how gardens 
are cultivated on the kolkhozes and in the cities; I. Lugovsky’s poems, which 
sing the praises of the cultivation of the virgin lands. At the end, this literature 
is linked with the fulfillment of the Seven-Year Plan and the merits of each literary 
work determined by the extent to which a writer has helped to advocate plan 
fulfillment. 

V. Cheprakov’s ““The Classes of Present-day Capitalist Society” treats a favor- 
ite theme, that the capitalist world is on the verge of an economic crisis. The 
article examines the various monopolies in the West, showing that even they have 
their contradictions, castes, and hostile groups. The author does admit that, in the 
course of the development of a monopolistic economic system, a social group 
such as the technical intelligentsia has grown up and consolidated itself. He 
accordingly attempts to separate it from capitalist society, from the entrepreneurs: 


[Statements] by the defenders of capitalism to the effect that the technical and 
administrative personnel, ... thanks to its numbers, qualifications, and economic 
position, . . . will play an increasing role in the establishment of [some sort of] social 
equilibrium, are without any foundation. 


The point of view which Cheplakov is attacking is found in P. Bleton’s 
“Mouvement économique et évolution sociale,” published in Economie et human- 
sme, No. 92, 1955. The justification for Cheplakov’s conclusion is the fact that, 
lthough the technical intelligentsia’s role in production processes has increased, 
this group is not in power, it is the “servant of the bourgeoisie.”” Other persons 
doing mental work are in the same dependent position: scholars, writers, musi- 
cians, artists. They are hired, are dependent on the monopolies, and are thus the 
potential opponents of the system. All these facts taken together are allegedly 
creating the conditions, under which the antimonopolistic movement is growing, 
and the class struggle being aggravated. 

This article dovetails with A. Kurylev’s “The Building of Communism and 
the Removal of the Vital Distinction Between Mental and Manual Work.” 
The problem of the difference between these two forms of work is examined in 
relation to the two systems. In the non-Communist world, the difference is 
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increasing every day, whereas in the socialist the two forms are being combined. 
As a result of this situation, “present-day capitalism is striving to restrict the work- 
ers’ spiritual needs, to deflect their attention from the political struggle for 
socialism.” In sum, the removal of the distinction between mental and manual 
work is presented as one of the essential conditions for the transition from social- 
ism to Communism. The practical measures furthering this goal include the 
reorganization of the high school, which creates the link between the workers 
and intelligentsia. The general conclusion drawn is that “the final consolidation 
of Communism is marked by the complete removal of the vital differences be- 
tween mental and manual work, the flourishing of the individual personality, the 
all-round development of its physical and spiritual forces.” 

The international review in this issue is restricted to A. Erusalimsky’s “.\ 
Peaceful Settlement with Germany is a Pressing Task.” Of course, the situation 
discussed here is Berlin. Serving up the Soviet draft peace treaty for Germany, 
the writer mentions on innumerable occasions the dangers if it is not accepted. 
Berlin is compared with a “charge attached to a barrel of gunpowder.” For this 
reason, 

the incidents taking place there, even if apparently of local significance, may, in a sit- 

uation of inflamed passions, suspicion, and mutual danger, cause a conflagration, 

which it will be difficult to put out. 


This and similar extracts taken from the Soviet note to the United States 
government show for whom the Soviet demands and threats are intended. 
A, Gaev 
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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


May 1959 


May 1 celebrated in the USSR. 

Report published of arrival in Moscow of 
Secretary of the Finnish Agrarian Party Arvo 
Korsimo. 

Khrushchev receives Governor of Indian 
State Jammu and Kashmir Karan Singh. 

Report published by Committee for Inter- 
national Lenin Peace Prizes on award of 1958 
prizes to N. S. Khrushchev; W. E. Dubois 
(US); I. Montagu (Great Britain); O. Buch- 
witz (East Germany); and K. Varnalis (Greece). 

Report published of Khrushchev’s talk 
with British Field Marshal Montgomery. 

Montgomery leaves Moscow for London. 


Chinese Deputy Foreign Minister Chang 


Wen-tien arrives in Moscow. 
Soviet exhibition on the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy opens in Jakarta. 
Khrushchev visits site of US exhibition in 
Moscow. 
Khrushchev 
Thompson. 


US Ambassador 


receives 


5 Report published of election of Member of the 


Academy of Sciences of the USSR V. A. 
Ambartsumyan to the US National Academy. 

Commander of Finnish Defense Forces 
General K. A. Heiskanen arrives in Moscow. 

New cracking section of Omsk Petroleum 
Refinery comes into operation. 

Soviet—Iraqi cultural agreement signed in 
Bagdad. 

Mikoyan receives Afghan Minister of Trade 
G. M. Sheirzad. 

Khrushchev has talk with delegation of 
editors of West German socialist newspapers. 


Soviet note to the Japanese government on the 
introduction of nuclear weapons into Japan 
published. 

Delegation of editors of West German 
socialist newspapers leaves Moscow for home. 

Soviet delegation headed by A. E. Kornei- 
chuk leaves Moscow for Stockholm to partic- 
ipate in session of World Peace Council. 

Delegation of United Arab Republic com- 
mittee for the building of the Aswan Dam 
arrives in Moscow from Cairo. 
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Khrushchev’s reply to workers of the Csepel 
Metallurgical and Metalworking Combine, 
Hungary, published. 

Sheirzad leaves Moscow for home. 

President Sukarno of Indonesia arrives in 
Moscow. 

Khrushchev has talk with Sukarno. 

Khrushchev receives Indian scholar Profes- 
sor Prasanta Chandra Mahalanobis. 

Khrushchev receives publisher of Indian 
newspaper Blitz R. K. Karanjia. 


Mikoyan receives Ford Foundation represent- 
atives and group of US professors and 
teachers. 


Report published of Fourth Plenary Session 
of Board of the Union of Composers of the 
USSR in Moscow. 

Khrushchev’s reply to Pravda questions on 
statements by Finnish Social-Democratic 
Party members published. 

Khrushchev receives Korsimo. 

Soviet scientist $. P. Letunov icaves Mos- 
cow for Rome to receive the Angelo Mosso 
Prize. 

Sukarno visits Voroshilov in Sochi. 
Composition of the Soviet delegation to the 
Geneva conference of foreign ministers 
published. 

TASS refutation of reports in Cairo news- 
paper A/ Gumbouria on alleged Anglo—Sovict 
secrets talks on Iraqi oil published. 

Khrushchev’s talk with editors of West 
German socialist newspapers of May 5 pub- 
lished. 

Decree of Soviet Minister of Defense 
Marshal Malinovsky on the celebration of the 
World War II victory over Germany published. 

British MP Ian Mikardo arrives in Moscow. 

Press conference held by US war veterans 
in Moscow. 

Decree of the Council of Ministers of the 
USSR on the promotion to the rank of General 
of the Army of generals F. I. Golikov, P. A. 
Kurochkin, and D. D. Lelyushenko. 

Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR on the promotion to rank 
of Marshal of the Soviet Union of General 
of the Army M. V. Zakharov; to Chief Marshal 
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of Aviation of Marshal of Aviation K. A. 
Vershinin; to Chief Marshal of Artillery of 
Marshal of Artillery M. I. Nedelin; to Marshal 
of Aviation of Colonel General S. A. Krasovsky. 

Khrushchev receives delegation of US war 
veterans. 


10 Gromyko has talk with British Foreign Minis- 
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ter Selwyn Lloyd in Geneva. 

Gromyko has talk with UN Secretary 
General Dag Hammarskjéld in Geneva. 

Report published by the Central Statistical 
Administration of the Council of Ministers of 
the USSR “On the Preliminary Results of 
the 1959 All-Union Census.” 

Report published of Central Commission 
decision to convene a plenary session on 
June 24, 1959. 


Gromyko has talk with Selwyn Lloyd in 
Geneva. 

Seventh session of Soviet—North Korean 
commission for scientific and technical cooper- 
ation ends in Moscow. 

Mahalanobis elected member of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences of the USSR. 


12 Third All-Union Conference on Automation 


and Production Processes begins in Moscow. 

Sukarno leaves Simferopol for Budapest. 

Session of the Institute of Marxism-Leninism 
held. 

Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
USSR V. A. Zorin holds press conference in 
Geneva. 

Gromyko receives French Foreign Minister 
Couve de Murville. 

Gromyko gives luncheon for US Secretary 
of State Herter in Geneva. 

Soviet delegation headed by Gosplan Chair- 
man A. N. Kosygin arrives in Tirana for 
session of Council for Mutual Economic Aid. 

Averell Harriman arrives in Moscow. 

Soviet Minister of Geology and Mineral 
Resource Conservation P. Y. Antropov 
arrives in Delhi. 

British delegation headed by Minister of 
Trade Sir David Eccles arrives in Moscow. 

Plenary session of Board of Moscow Branch 
of Union of Writers of the RSFSR held in 
Moscow. 

Khrushchev’s speech in Kiev at ceremony 
held on presentation of the Order of Lenin to 
the Ukrainian SSR on May 11 published. 


13 Death reported of Member of the Academy of 


Sciences of the USSR K. M. Bykov. 
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14 Mikoyan receives Austrian Minister of Trade 


15 


16 


17 


and Reconstruction Fritz Bock. 

Soviet memorandum to the Greek govern- 
ment on the building of US atomic and missile 
bases on Greek territory published. 

Gromyko’s statement of May 13 on the 
German question at Geneva conference 
published. 

Regular London—Moscow air route opened. 

Peruvian parliamentary delegation arrives 
in Moscow. 

Gromyko has talks with Herter and Lloyd 
in Geneva. 

TASS refutation of report on alleged move- 
ment of Soviet military units into Afghanistan 
published. 

Khrushchev’s speech in Kishinev at cere- 
mony held on presentation of Order of Lenin 
to the Moldavian SSR published. 

Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
ratifies Soviet—Austrian consular treaty, signed 
February 28, 1959. 

Ceremony of exchange of ratification doc- 
uments of protocol, signed in Paris on No- 
vember 14, 1958, extending Franco—Sovict 
agreements on mutual trade relations and on 
statute of Soviet trade representation in 
France, of September 3, 1951, held in Moscow. 

Karan Singh leaves Moscow for Stockholm. 

Khrushchev returns to Moscow from 
Kishinev. 

Mikoyan receives Eccles. 

Hungarian Party and government delega- 
tion headed by Premier Miinnich arrives in 
Moscow. 

Gromyko’s statement at Geneva conference 
on a peace treaty with Germany published. 

Mikoyan receives Indian trade delegation 
headed by Minister for Steel, Mines, and Fucl 
Sardar Swaran Singh. 

Exchange of ratification documents of 
Soviet—Argentinean agreement, signed Oc- 
tober 27, 1958, on the granting of $100 
million credit to Argentina for the purchase of 
machinery and equipment from the USSR 
takes place. 


Khrushchev’s replies to Eisenhower and 
Macmillan on the cessation of nuclear weapon 
tests published. 
Khrushchev’s_ speech at 
presentation of Lenin Peace Prize published. 
Heiskanen leaves Moscow for home. 
Iraqi—USSR Friendship Society founded in 
Bagdad. 
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Hungarian Party and government dele- 
gation leaves Moscow for home. 


Third Congress of Writers of the USSR 
begins in Moscow. 

Report published of all-union conference of 
heads of state security organs in Moscow. 

Gromyko has talk with Selwyn Lloyd in 
Geneva. 

Afghan Prime Minister Mohammad Daud 
arrives in Moscow. 

Khrushchev and Mikoyan visit Austrian 
industrial exhibition in Moscow. 

Bock leaves Moscow for home. 


Speech by First Secretary of the Union of 
Writers of the USSR A. A. Surkov on the 
tasks of Soviet literature during the building 
of Communism published. 

Gromyko’s statement of May 18 on a 
German peace treaty and the Western plan 
published. 

Soviet expedition leaves for Afghanistan to 
suggest ways of combating locusts. 

Mikoyan receives United Arab Republic 
Minister of Public Works M. Araf. 

Khrushchev receives Mohammad Daud. 

Khrushchev receives group of US tourists 
from Florida. 

Khrushchev receives Indian ministers Sar- 
dar Swaran Singh and Mansukhlal Shah. 


Exchange of telegrams between the Party 
Central Committee and the Albanian govern- 
ment on visit of Soviet Party and government 
delegation, headed by Khrushchev, to Albania 
from May 25 to June 6, 1959 published. 

Report published of Soviet government 
decision to make an inventory of all goods, 
funds, and property in the national economy, 
as of January 1, 1960. 

Khrushchev receives delegation of the 
World Federation of Scientists, headed by 
Professor Cecil F, Powell. 

Khrushchev receives Mohammad Daud. 

Party Central Committee Secretary N. A. 
Mukhitdinov receives Indian economic dele- 
gation. 

Ceremony of presentation of Academy of 
Science diplomas to British scientists John D. 
Bernal and Cecil F. Powell takes place. 

United Arab Republic delegation on the 
building of the Aswan Dam leaves Moscow 
for home. 

Conference of organizations and enterprises 
of the Ministry of Construction of the RSFSR 
ends in Moscow. 


21 Meeting of Committee of the Soviet Parlia- 


mentary Group held in Moscow. 
Gromyko has talk in Geneva with East 
German Foreign Minister L. Bolz. 


22 Khrushchev receives the United Arab Re- 


public Ambassador. 

Delegation of the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR, headed by President A. N. 
Nesmeyanov, leaves Moscow for Peiping. 

Report published on plenary session of the 
Ukrainian Party Central Committee. 

Daud leaves Moscow for home. 


23 Third Congress of Writers of the USSR ends 


in Moscow. 

Central Committee greetings to the Third 
Congress of Writers of the USSR published. 

Khrushchev receives the Pakistan Ambassa- 
dor. 

Khrushchev receives the Burmese Ambas- 
sador. 

Khrushchev receives Eccles. 


24 Soviet notes to the US and West German 


governments on the arming of West Germany 
with nuclear weapons and missiles published. 

Anglo—Soviet trade agreement signed in 
Moscow. 

Khrushchev’s speech at the Third Congress 
of Writers of the USSR of May 22 published. 

Appeal of the Third Congress of Writers 
of the USSR to the Party Central Committee 
published. 


Party Central Committee decree “On the 
Initiative of the Vladimir Oblast Party Com- 
mittee and the Vladimir Sovnarkhoz in 
Increasing Output by Reconstructing and 
Extending Existing Enterprises” published. 

Party and government delegation headed by 
Khrushchev leaves Moscow for Tirana. 

Delegation of the Polish United Workers 
Party headed by Secretary E. Morawski 
arrives in Moscow. 

Eccles leaves Moscow for London. 

The Pakistan Ambassador leaves Moscow 
for home. 

Plenary session of Board of the Union of 
Writers of the USSR held in Moscow. 


26 Decree of the Council of Ministers of the USSR 


and Party Central Committee “On Measures 
for the Development of Boarding Schools in 
1959—65” published. 

Gromyko’s statement at the Geneva con- 
ference of foreign ministers published. 
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Delegation of the Polish United Workers 
Party leaves Moscow for home. 

Gromyko leaves Geneva for Washington. 

Plenary session of Board of the Union of 
Writers of the USSR ends in Moscow. 

Khrushchev’s_ greetings Tito, 
en route to Albania, published. 

Mikoyan receives Mikardo. 


to while 


Khrushchev’s speech at a meeting in Tirana 
published. 

Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR A. N. Kosygin receives Indian 
economic delegation. 

Order of Lenin presented to Nikolaevsk 
and Crimean oblasts, Ukrainian SSR. 

Party Central Committee greetings telegram 
to the Main Political Administration of the 
Soviet Army and Navy on its fortieth anni- 
versary published. 

Tito’s reply to Khrushchev’s 
published. 


telegram 


Decree of the Central Committee and Council 
of Ministers “On Measures for the Further 
Development of Nurseries, Improvements 
in the Educational and Medical Services for 
Children Under School Age” published. 

Khrushchev’s speech at a meeting in the 
town of Shkoder published. 

Soviet government delegation headed by 
Minister of Foreign Trade N. S. Patolichev 
leaves Moscow for Helsinki. 

Agreement on increased Soviet—Afghan 
economic and technical cooperation signed 
in Moscow. 


Report published by the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs on the handing of a note to the Iranian 
Ambassador on relations between the Iranian 
authorities and Sovict embassy officials in 
Teheran. 

Reception held by the Party Central Com- 
mittee for members of the Italian Socialist 
Party. 
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Khrushchev’s speech at a meeting in the 
town of Korcha published. 

Order of Lenin presented to Odessa Oblast, 
Ukrainian SSR. 

Khrushchev holds reception in Tirana. 


Soviet—West German cultural, scientific, and 
technical agreement signed in Bonn. 

Protocol of Soviet—Danish mutual track 
for the period June 1, 1959 through May 31, 
1961 signed in Moscow. 

USSR—United Arab Republic navigation 
agreement comes into force. 

General conference of the International 
Aviation Federation ends in Moscow. 

First Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR F. R. Kozlov receives 
Peruvian parliamentary delegation. 

Joint statement on results of Sovict— 
Albanian Party and government talks signed 
in Tirana. 


Soviet note to the British government on the 
situation in Laos published. 

Gromyko’s speech in Geneva 
conversion of West Berlin into a free city 
published. 

Khrushchev’s speech at a mass Sovict— 
Albanian friendship meeting in Tirana pub- 
lished. 


on the 


Changes and Appointments 

A. S. Anikin released from his post as Ambas- 
sador to Cambodia in connection with his 
transfer to other duties. 

A. N. Abramov appointed Ambassador to 
Cambodia. 
A. G. Kulazhenkov appointed permanent 
Sovict representative to UNESCO. 
E. I. Gromov released from his post as Am- 
bassador to Hungary in connection with his 
transfer to other duties. 

T. F. Shtykov appointed Ambassador to 
Hungary. 


Contributors to this Issue 


Mrronenko, Y. P. Born 1909. Graduated in the department of law of the Leningrad State Univer- 
sity in 1930, Practiced as an advocate before the war. Researcher at the Institute. 

HAJENKO, F. Graduated at the Kharkov Economics Institute. Worked in various planning organ- 
izations. Researcher at the Institute. 
Yowev, S. Educated in Bulgaria and at Cologne University. Left Bulgaria in 1944. A frequent 
contributor to Western publications. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Leading Positions and Personalities 
in the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
and the Soviet Government 


Recent events have brought about changes which have rendered 
the previous supplement out of date. The lists have now been com- 
pletely revised as of May 1, 1959. The section “Changes and Appoint- 
ments” at the end of the Bulletin will provide the information needed 
to keep the lists up to date. 


For the sake of brevity positions at all-union level have not been 
fully specified. For example, Andrei A. Gromyko is Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the USSR. We have omitted “of the USSR.” 
Regional Party committees are referred to simply as committees. 
Thus, Vasily K. Klimenko, First Secretary of the Lugansk Oblast 
Committee of the Communist Party of the Ukraine, is listed as First 
Secretary, Lugansk Oblast Committee. Membership of the union- 
republic supreme soviets is not listed. 
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PART I 
The Communist Party of the Soviet Union 


Presidium of the Central Committee 
Members 


ARISTOV, Averky B. 
BELYABYV, Nikolai I. 
BREZHNEV, Leonid I. 
FURTSEVA, Ekaterina A. 
IGNATOV, Nikolai G. 
KHRUSHCHEBY, Nikita S. 
KIRICHENKO, Aleksei I. 


KOZLOYV, Frol R. 
KUUSINEN, Otto V. 
MIKOYAN, Anastas I. 
MUKHITDINOV, Nuritdin A. 
SHVERNIK, Nikolai M. 
SUSLOV, Mikhail A. 
VOROSHILOV, Kliment E. 


Candidate Members 


KALNBERZINS, Jan E. 
KIRILENKO, Andrei P. 
KOROTCHENKO, Demyan S. 
KOSYGIN, Aleksei N. 
MAZUROV, Kirill T. 


MZHAVANADZE, Vasily P. 
PERVUKHIN, Mikhail G. 
PODGORNY, Nikolai V. 
POLYANSKY, Dmitry S. 
POSPELOV, Petr N. 


Secretariat of the Central Committee 
First Secretary 
KHRUSHCHEBY, Nikita S. 


Secretaries 


ARISTOV, Averky B. 
BREZHNEV, Leonid I. 
FURTSEVA, Ekaterina A. 
IGNATOYV, Nikolai G. 


KIRICHENKO, Aleksei I. 
KUUSINEN, Otto V. 
MUKHITDINOV, Nuritdin A. 
POSPELOYV, Petr N. 


SUSLOV, Mikhail A. 


Party Control Committee 
Chairman 
SHVERNIK, Nikolai M. 


Deputy Chairmen 


BAITSOYV, Ivan P. 


KOMAROYV, Pavel T. 


Central Auditing Commission 
Chairman 
MOSKATOYV, Petr G. 
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Members of the Central Committee 


ALFEROV, Pavel N. Member, Party Control 
Committee. 

ANDREEBEYV, Andrei A. Member, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium. Politburo Member, 1932—52. 

ARISTOV, Averky B. Central Committee Secre- 
tary and Presidium Member. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

AVKHIMOVICH, Nikolai E. Bureau Member, 
Belorussian Party Central Committee. Minister 
of Grain Products, Belorussian SSR. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

BAIBAKOV, Nikolai K. Chairman, Krasnodar 
Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

BELYAEYV, Nikolai I. Member, Central Commit- 
tee Presidium. Deputy Chairman, Party Central 
Committee Bureau for the RSFSR. First Secre- 
tary, Kazakh Party Central Committee. Mem- 
ber, Supreme Soviet Presidium. 

BENEDIKTOV, Ivan A. Ambassador to India. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BESHCHEYV, Boris P. Minister, Ways of Commu- 
nication. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BOBROVNIKOV, Nikolai I. Chairman, Execu- 
tive Committee, Moscow City Sovict. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

BOITSOV, Ivan P. Deputy Chairman, Party 
Control Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BREZHNEV, Dmitry D. No information avail- 
able. 

BREZHNEV, Leonid I. Central Committee 
Secretary and Presidium Member. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

BULGANIN, Nikolai A. Chairman, Stavropol 
Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

CHERNYSHEV, Vasily E. First Secretary, 
Kaliningrad Oblast Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

DANIYALOV, Abdurakhman D. First Secretary, 
Dagestan Oblast Committee. Member, Su- 
preme Soviet Presidium. 

DEMENTEYV, Petr V. Chairman, State Commit- 
tee for Aviation Technology. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

DENISOV, Georgy A. First Secretary, Saratov 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


DERYUGIN, Boris I. Secretary, Omsk Oblast 
Committee. 

DORONIN, Pavel I. First Secretary, Smolensk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

DUDOROV, Nikolai P. Minister of Internal 
Affairs. 

DZHAVAKHISHVILI, Givi D. Chairman, Coun- 
cil of Ministers, Georgian SSR. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

EFREMOYV, Leonid N. First Secretary, Gorky 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

EFREMOYV, Mikhail T. First Secretary, Kuibyshev 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


ENYUTIN, Georgy V. Chairman, Soviet Control 
Commission. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


FURTSEVA, Ekaterina A. Central Committee 
Secretary and Presidium Member. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

GAEVOI, Anton I. First Secretary, Dneprope- 
trovsk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

GAFUROV, Bobodzhan G. Director, Institute 
for Eastern Studies, Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


GORYACHEBY, Fedor S. First Secretary, Kalinin 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


GRISHIN, Ivan T. Ambassador to Czecho- 
slovakia. 

GRISHIN, Viktor V. Member, Moscow City 
Soviet. Chairman, All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


GROMYKO, Andrei A. Minister of Forcign 
Affairs. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


IGNATEV, Semen D. First Secretary, Tatar 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

IGNATOV, Nikolai F. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

IGNATOV, Nikolai G. Central Committee 
Secretary and Presidium Member. Member, 
Party Central Committee Bureau for the 
RSFSR. Deputy Chairman, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium. Chairman, Supreme Soviet Presid- 
ium of the RSFSR. 


KABANOV, Ivan G. Minister without portfolio. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KABIN, Ivan G. First Secretary, Estonian Party 
Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 
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KALCHENKO, Nikifor T. Chairman, Council of 


Ministers, Ukrainian SSR. Deputy Chairman, 
Soviet of the Union. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KALNBERZINS, Jan E. Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Presidium. First Secretary, 
Latvian Party Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


KAPITONOYV, Ivan V. Member, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium. 

KHRUNICHEV, Mikhail V. Deputy Chairman, 
State Planning Commission (Gosplan). Minis- 
ter of the USSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KHRUSHCHEYV, Nikita S. Central Committee 
First Secretary and Presidium Member. 
Chairman, Party Central Committee Bureau 
for the RSFSR. Chairman, Council of Minis- 
ters. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KHVOROSTUKHIN, Aleksei I. First Secretary, 
Tula Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KIRICHENKO, Aleksei ,I. Central Committee 
Secretary and Presidium Member. Member, 
Supreme Sovict Presidium. 


KIRILENKO, Andrei P. Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Presidium. First Secretary, 
Sverdlovsk Oblast Committee. Member, Party 
Central Committee Bureau for the RSFSR. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KISILEV, Nikolai V. First Secretary, Rostov 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KLIMENKO, Vasily K. First Secretary, Lugansk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

KOBELEV, Boris N. First Secretary, Novosibirsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KOLUSHCHINSKY, Evgeny P. First Secretary, 
Omsk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KONEBY, Ivan S. Marshal of the Soviet Union. 
Commander in Chief, Warsaw Pact Forces. 
Deputy Minister of Defense. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KORNEICHUK, Aleksandr E. Presidium Mem- 
ber, Union of Soviet Writers. Board Member, 
Union of Soviet Writers. Vice-President, 
World Peace Council. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KOROTCHENKO, Demyan S. Candidate Mem- 
ber, Central Committee Presidium. Presidium 
Member, Ukrainian Party Central Committee. 
Deputy Chairman, Supreme Soviet Presidium. 
Chairman, Supreme Soviet Presidium, Ukrain- 
ian SSR. 


KOSYGIN, Aleksei N. Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Presidium. Chairman, 
State Planning Commission (Gosplan). Deputy 
Chairman, Council of Ministers. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

KOVRIGINA, Mariya D. No information avail- 
able. 

KOZLOV, Frol R. Member, Central Committee 
Presidium. Member, Party Central Committee 
Bureau for the RSFSR. First Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KUCHERENKO, Vladimir A. Chairman, State 
Committee for Building Affairs. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

KUNAEV, Dinmukhamed A. Bureau Member, 
Kazakh Party Central Committee. Chairman, 
Council of Ministers, Kazakh SSR. President, 
Academy of Sciences of the Kazakh SSR. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KUUSINEN, Otto V. Central Committee Secre- 
tary and Presidium Member. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KUZNETSOV, Vasily V. First Deputy Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

LAPTEYV, Nikolai V. First Secretary, Chelyabinsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

LARIONOV, Aleksei N. First Secretary, Ryazan 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

LATUNOYV, Ivan S. First Secretary, Vologda 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

LEBEDEV, Ivan K. First Secretary, Stavropol 
Krai Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

LUBENNIKOYV, Leonid I. Occupies responsible 
position in Party Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

MALINOVSKY, Rodion Y. Marshal of the 
Soviet Union. Minister of Defense. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

MARCHENKO, Ivan T. Second Secretary, 
Moscow City Committee. Member, Moscow 
City Soviet. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

MARKOYV, Vasily S. First Secretary, Orel Oblast 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

MATSKEVICH, Vladimir V. Minister of Agri- 
culture. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

MAZUROV, Kirill T. Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Presidium. First Secretary 
and Bureau Member, Belorussian Party 
Central Committee. Member, Supreme Soviet 

Presidium. 


MIKHAILOV, Nikolai A. Minister of Culture. 
Member, Moscow City Sovict. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

MIKOYAN, Anastas I. Member, Central Commit- 
tee Presidium. First Deputy Chairman, Council 
of Ministers. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

MITIN, Mark B. Board Chairman, All-Union 
Socicty for the Dissemination of Political and 
Scientific Knowledge. Member, Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

MOSKALENKO, Kirill S. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Commander, Moscow Military District 
and City Garrison. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

MOSKVIN, Vasily A. First Secretary, Tomsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

MUKHITDINOV, Nuritdin A. Central Commit- 
tee Secretary and Presidium Member. Deputy, 
Supreme Sovict. 

MURATOV, Zinnyat I. No information avail- 
able. 

MUSTAFAEV, Imam D. First Secretary, Azer- 
baidzhan Party Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

MZHAVANADZE, Vasily P. Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Presidium. First Secretary, 
Georgian Party Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Sovict. 

NAZRIDDINOVA, Yadgar S. Deputy Chairman, 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. Chairman, Su- 
preme Soviet Presidium, Uzbek SSR. 

ORGANOV, Nikolai N. Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers of the RSFSR. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

PATOLICHEV, Nikolai S. Minister of Foreign 
Trade. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

PEGOV, Nikolai M. Ambassador to Iran. 

PERVUKHIN, Mikhail G. Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Presidium. Ambassador to 
East Germany. 

PETUKHOYV, Konstantin D. Chairman, Moscow 
City Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

PODGORNY, Nikolai V. Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Presidium. First Secretary, 
Ukrainian Party Central Committee. Member, 
Supreme Soviet Presidium. 

POLYANSKY, Dmitry S. Candidate Member, 
Central Committee Presidium. Chairman, 
Council of Ministers of the RSFSR. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


PONOMARENKO, Panteleimon K. No infor- 
mation available. 


PONOMAREV, Boris N. Department Head, 
Party Central Committee. Editor of revised 
History of Party. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 
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POSPELOV, Petr N. Central Committee Secre- 
tary and Presidium Candidate Member. Dep- 
uty, Supreme Soviet. 

PROKOFEBYV, Vasily A. First Secretary, Novgorod 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

PUZANOV, Aleksandr M. Ambassador to 
North Korea. 


PYSIN, Konstantin G. First Secretary, Altai 
Krai Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


RAGIMOV, Sadykh G. Y. Bureau Member, 
Azerbaidzhan Party Central Committee. Dep- 
uty, Supreme Soviet. 

RAZZAKOV, Iskhak R. First Secretary, Kirgiz 
Party Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


RUMYANTSEY, Aleksei M. Occupies respon- 
sible position in Party Central Committee. 
Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

SABUROV, Maksim Z. Director, 
Machine-Building Plant. 

SERDYUK, Zinovy T. First Secretary, Molda- 
vian Party Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

SEROV, Ivan A. General of the Army. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


SHELEPIN, Aleksandr N. Chairman, Committee 
for State Security. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


SHKOLNIKOV, Aleksei M. First Secretary, 
Voronezh Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


SHTYKOYV, Terenty F. First Secretary, Maritime 
Krai Committee. 

SHVERNIK, Nikolai M. Member, Central 
Committee Presidium. Chairman, Party Con- 
trol Committee. 

SNECKUS, Antanas J. First Secretary, Lithu- 
anian Party Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

SOKOLOVSKY, Vasily D. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. First Deputy Minister of Defense. 
Chief of Joint Army and Navy General Staff. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 
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STAKHURSKY, Mikhail M. First Secretary, 
Zhitomir Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

STRUEV, Aleksei I. Deputy Chairman, Council 
of Ministers of the RSFSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

SUSLOV, Mikhail A. Central Committee Secre- 
tary and Presidium Member. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

SUSLOV, Viktor M. No information available. 

TIKHOMIROYV, Sergei M. First Deputy Chair- 
man, State Committee for Chemistry. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

TITOV, Fedor E. First Secretary, Ivanovo Oblast 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

TITOV, Vitaly N. First Secretary, Kharkov 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

TOVMASYAN, Suren A. First Secretary, 
Armenian Party Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

USTINOV, Dmitry F. Depaty Chairman, Council 
of Ministers. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

VANNIKOV, Boris L. Deputy Minister of 
Medium Machine Building. 


VASILEVSKY, Aleksandr M. In retirement. 

VOLKOYV, Aleksandr P. Chairman, State Commit- 
tee for Questions of Labor and Wages. 
Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

VORONOV, Gennady I. First Secretary, Oren- 
burg Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

VOROSHILOV, Kliment E. Member, Central 
Committee Presidium. Chairman, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium. 

YAKOVLEV, Ivan D. First Secretary, Ulyanovsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

YASNOV, Mikhail A. Member, Party Central 
Committee Bureau for the RSFSR. First 
Deputy Chairman, Council of Ministers of the 
RSFSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

YUDIN, Pavel F. Ambassador to China. 

ZADEMIDKO, Aleksandr N. Chairman, Keme- 
rovo Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

ZHEGALIN, Ivan K. First Secretary, Stalingrad 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

ZVEREYV, Arseny G. Minister of Finance. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


The following, elected at the Twentieth Party Congress, are no longer members: 


Deceased: 


MALYSHEYV, Vyacheslav A. 
PANKRATOVA, Anna M. 


TEVOSYAN, Ivan F. 


ZAVENYAGIN, Avraamy P. 


Excluded : 


BABAEV, Sukhan 
KAGANOVICH, Lazar M. 


MALENKOYV, Georgy M. 
MOLOTOV, Vyacheslav M. 


SHEPILOV, Dmitry T. 
ZHUKOV, Georgy K. 
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ANDREEVA, Nadezhda N. Secretary, Moscow 
Bauman Raion Committee. Bureau Member, 
Moscow City Committee. 

BAGRAMYAN, Ivan K. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Head, Voroshilov Higher Gencral 
Staff Military Academy. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

BIRYUZOV, Sergei S. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Deputy Minister of Defense. Com- 
mander in Chief, Antiaircraft Defense. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

BORISOV, Semen Z. First Secretary, Yakutsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BUBNOVSKY, Nikita D. Central Committee 
Secretary and Presidium Candidate Member, 
Ukrainian SSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

BUDENNY, Semen M. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Member, Supreme Soviet Presidium. 

BUTUZOV, Sergei M. First Secretary, Penza 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

CHEPLAKOYV, Petr F. First Secretary, Sakhalin 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

CHUBINIDZE, Miron D. Minister of Social 
Security. 

CHUIKOV, Vasily I. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Commander, Kiev Military District. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

CHURAEYV, Viktor M. Department Head, Party 
Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

DYGAI, Nikolai A. First Deputy Chairman, 
State Planning Commission (Gosplan) of the 
RSFSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

ELYUTIN, Vyacheslav P. Minister of Higher 
Education. 

EPISHEV, Aleksei A. Ambassador to Rumania. 

EREMENKO, Andrei I. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Commander, North Caucasus Military 
District. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

EVSEENKO, Mikhail A. Deputy Chairman, 
State Planning Commission (Gosplan) of the 
RSFSR. Minister of the RSFSR. 

FIRYUBIN, Nikolai P. Deputy Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

FLORENTEYV, Leonid Y. First Secretary, Ko- 


stroma Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


Candidate Members of the Central Committee 


GANENKO, Ivan P. First Secretary, Astrakhan 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

GLEBOVSKY, Georgy N. Director, Ural Heavy 
Machine Building Works Ural/mash. 

GORBATOYV, Aleksandr V. Commander, Baltic 
Military District. Bureau Member, Latvian 
Party Central Committee. 

GORSHKOYV, Sergei A. Admiral of the Flect. 

Commander in Chief, Naval Forces. 


GRECHKO, Andrei A. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. First Deputy Minister of Defense. 
Commander in Chief, Ground Forces. Member, 
Commission for Foreign Affairs of the Soviet 
of the Union. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

GRECHUKHA, Mikhail S. First Deputy Chair- 
man, Council of Ministers, Ukrainian SSR. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

GRISHIN, Konstantin N. First Secretary, Vladi- 
mir Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

GRISHKO, Grigory E. No information available. 

GROMOYV, Evgeny I. Ambassador to Hungary. 


GUREEYV, Nikolai M. First Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers, Ukrainian SSR. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

ISHKOV, Aleksandr A. Department Head, State 
Planning Commission (Gosplan). Minister of 
the USSR. 

ISLYUKOV, Semen M. First Secretary, Chuvash 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


IVASHCHENKO, Olga I. Central Committee 
Secretary and Presidium Candidate Member, 
Ukrainian SSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KALMYKOV, Valery D. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Radio and Electronics. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

KANUNNIKOV, Mikhail Y. First Secretary, 
Pskov Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KARASEV, V. D. Turner, Leningrad Kirov 
Plant. 

KAZANETS, Ivan P. First Secretary, Stalino 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KHAKHALOV, Aleksandr U. First Secretary, 
Party Central Committee, Buryat ASSR. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KLIMOV, A. P. Board Chairman, Central Union 
of Consumers’ Cooperatives. 
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KOMAROYV, Pavel T. Deputy Chairman, Party 
Control Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KOMYAKHOV, Vasily G. First Secretary, 
Crimean Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KONSTANTINOYV, Fedor V. Head of Depart- 
ment for Agitation and Propaganda, Party 
Central Committee. Editor, Kommunist. Corre- 
sponding Member, Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR. 

KORNIETS, Leonid R. Chairman, State Commit- 
tee for Grain Products. Minister of the USSR. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KOSOV, Vasily V. First Secretary, Tyumen 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

KOSTOUSOV, Anatoly I. Chairman, State Com- 
mittee for Automation and Machine Building. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KOVAL, Konstantin I. No information available. 


KOZLOV, Aleksei I. First Secretary, Chita Oblast 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


KOZLOV, Vasily I. Deputy Chairman, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium. Chairman, Supreme Soviet 
Presidium, Belorussian SSR. 


KRAKHMALEV, Mikhail K. First Secretary, 
Belgorod Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

KUMYKIN, Pavel N. Deputy Minister of Foreign 
Trade. 

LACIS, Vilis T. Chairman, Soviet of Nationalities. 
Chairman, Council of Ministers, Latvian SSR. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

LOBANOYV, Pavel P. Chairman, Soviet of the 
Union. President, Lenin All-Union Academy 
of Agricultural Sciences. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

LOGINOYV, Savely P. First Secretary, Arkhangelsk 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

LOMAKO, Petr F. Chairman, Krasnoyarsk 
Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 

LUCHINSKY, Aleksandr A.General of the Army. 
Occupies responsible position in Ministry of 
Defense Central Apparatus. 


LUNEYV, Karp F. Deputy Minister of Internal 
Affairs. 


LYKOVA, Lidiya P. Second Secretary, Ivanovo 
Oblast Committee. 


MAKSAREBY, Yury E. Chairman, State Scientific 
and Technical Committee. Deputy Chairman, 
Committee for Lenin Prizes for Science and 
Technology. 


MALIK, Yakov A. Ambassador to Great Britain. 


MELNIKOV, Leonid G. First Deputy Chairman, 
Council of Ministers, Kazakh SSR. Chairman, 
State Planning Commission (Gosplan), Kazakh 
SSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

MELNIKOV, Roman E. Second Secretary and 
Bureau Member, Uzbek Party Central Com- 
mittee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


MENSHIKOV, Mikhail A. Ambassador to the 
United States. 

MUURISEPP, Aleksei A. Chairman, Council of 
Ministers, Estonian SSR. Bureau Member, 
Estonian Party Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


MYLARSHCHIKOV, Vladimir P. Member, 
Party Central Committee Bureau for the 
RSFSR. Head, Party Central Committee 
Department of Agriculture for the RSFSR. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


NAIDEK, Leonty I. Second Secretary, Ukrainian 
Party Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

NEDELIN, Mitrofan I. Marshal of Artillery. 
Deputy Minister of Defense. Commander in 
Chief, Soviet Artillery. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

NEFEDOVA, Olimpiada I. Central Committee 
Chairman, Textile and Light Industry Workers 
Trade Union. 


NIKITIN, Petr V. Deputy Chairman, State 
Committee for Foreign Economic Relations. 


ORLOV, Georgy M. Deputy Chairman, State 
Planning Commission (Gosplan) of the 
RSFSR. Minister of the RSFSR. 

ORLOVSKY, Kirill P. Member, Belorussian 
Party Central Committee. Chairman, Rassvet 
Kolkhoz, Mogilev Oblast. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

OSTROVITYANOV, Konstantin V. Vice- 
President, Academy of Sciences of the USSR. 


PALECKIS, Justas I. Deputy Chairman, Supreme 
Soviet Presidium. Chairman, Supreme Sovict 
Presidium, Lithuanian SSR. 


PAVLOV, Dmitry V. Minister of Trade of the 
RSFSR. 
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PCHELYAKOYV, Aleksandr P. First Secretary, 
Kirov Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

PETUKHOV, Aleksandr U. First Secretary, 
Bryansk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

PILIPETS, Stepan M. First Secretary, Kemerovo 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Sovict. 

POPOVA, Nina V. Chairman, Union of Sovict 

Societies for Friendship and Cultural Relations 

with Foreign Countries. Deputy, Supreme 

Soviet. 


POSTOVALOV, Sergei O. First Secretary, 
Kaluga Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


RAIZER, David Y. No information available. 


RASHIDOV, Sharaf R. First Secretary, Uzbek 
Party Central Committee. Member, Supreme 
Sovict Presidium, Uzbek SSR. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

RUD, Gerasim Y. No information available. 

RUDAKOYV, Alcksandr P. Head, Party Central 
Committee Department for Heavy Industry. 

RUDENKO, Roman A. Procurator General. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

RYABIKOV, Vasily M. Occupies responsible 
position in industry. 

SEMICHASTNY, Vladimir E. Department Head, 
Party Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

SENIN, Ivan S. First Deputy Chairman, Council 
of Ministers, Ukrainian SSR. Chairman, State 
Planning Commission (Gosplan), Ukrainian 
SSR. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SHASHKOYV, Zasima A. Minister of the River 
Fleet of the RSFSR. 

SHEREMETEV, Aleksandr G. Member, State 
Committee for Foreign Economic Relations. 
Chairman, Chelyabinsk Economic Council 
(Sovnarkhoz). 

SINYAGOVSKY, Petr E. Head of Pit 56, 
Kadievugol Coal Mining Trust. Deputy, Su- 
preme Soviet. 

SIZOV, Gennady F. First Secretary, Kurgan 
Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

SKIDANENKO, Ivan T. No information avail- 
able. 


SKULKOV, Igor P. Chairman, Soviet Control 
Commission of the RSFSR. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


SMIRNOV, Nikolai I. Chairman, Leningrad 
City Executive Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 

SOKOLOV, Tikhon I. First Secretary, Perm 

Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


SOLOVEYV, Leonid N. Deputy Chairman, All- 
Union Central Council of Trade Unions. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 

STEPANOV, Sergei A. Chairman, Sverdlovsk 
Economic Council (Sovnarkhoz). Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


STROKIN, Nikolai I. Deputy Chairman, State 
Planning Commission (Gosplan). Minister of 
the USSR. 

SUMAUSKAS, Motejus J. Chairman, Council of 
Ministers, Lithuanian SSR. Bureau Member, 
Lithuanian Party Central Committee. Deputy, 
Supreme Soviet. 


SURGANOV, Fedor A. Secretary, Belorussian 
Party Central Committee. Deputy, Supreme 
Soviet. 


SURKOYV, Aleksei A. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 
TARASOV, Mikhail P. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 
TASHENEV, Zhumabek A. Bureau Member, 

Kazakh Party Central Committee. Chairman, 


Supreme Soviet Presidium, Kazakh SSR. 
Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


TIMOSHENKO, Semen K. Marshal of the Soviet 
Union. Commander, Belorussian Military 
District. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


TOKA, Salchak K. First Secretary, Tuva Oblast 
Committee. Deputy, Supreme Soviet. 


TROFIMOV, Aleksandr S. No information 
available. 


TUMANOVA, Zoya P. Occupies responsible 
position in Party Central Committee. 


TUR, Ivan P. No information available. 


VORONOV, Fedosy D. Director, Magnitogorsk 
Metallurgical Combine. 


YURKIN, Tikhon A. Deputy Minister of Agri- 
culture of the RSFSR. 


ZAKURDAEYV, Vasily I. First Secretary, Mord- 
vinian Oblast Committee. 


ZAMCHEVSKY, Ivan K. Ambassador to 
Yugoslavia. 
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ZHURIN, Nikolai I. First Secretary, North 
Kazakhstan Oblast Committee. Deputy, Su- 
preme Sovict. 


ZHAVORONKOYV, Vasily G. Deputy Chairman, 
Soviet Control Commission. 

ZHIGAREYV, Pavel F. Chief Marshal of Aviation. 
Chief of Civil Air Lines. Deputy, Supreme ZOLOTUKHIN, Grigory S. First Secretary, 
Soviet. Tambov Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme 


ZHIMERIN, Dmitry G. Deputy Chairman, Soviet. 
State Planning Commission (Gosplan) of the ZORIN, Valerian A. Deputy Minister of Foreign 
RSFSR. Minister of the RSFSR. Affairs. 

ZHUKOV, Konstantin P. First Secretary, ZOTOV, Vasily P. Deputy Chairman, State 


Lipetsk Oblast Committee. Deputy, Supreme Planning Commission (Gosplan), Deputy, 
Soviet. Supreme Soviet. 


The following, elected at the Twentieth Party Congress, are no longer candidate members: 


Deceased: 
FADEEYV, Aleksandr A. NOSENKO, Ivan I. 
LIKHACHEBY, Ivan A. YUDIN, Pavel A. 


ZARUBIN, Georgy N. 


First Secretaries of the Central Committees of the Union-Republic 
Communist Parties 


KHRUSHCHEBY, Nikita S. 


PODGORNY, Nikolai V. 
BELYABY, Nikolai I. 
MZHAVANADZE, Vasily P. 
MUSTAFAEYV, Imam D. 
SERDYUK, Zinovy T. 
KALNBERZINS, Jan E. 
RAZZAKOYV, Iskhak R. 


* There is no separate Communist Party of the RSFSR. Party affairs in this republic are handled by the Party Central Committee 
Bureau for the RSFSR, whose chairman is Nikita S. Khrushchev. 
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PART II 
The Soviet Government 


Council of Ministers 


Chairman 
KHRUSHCHEBY, Nikita S. 


First Deputy Chairmen 
KOZLOV, Frol R. MIKOYAN, Anastas I. 


Deputy Chairmen 
KOSYGIN, Aleksei N. | USTINOV, Dmitry F. 
ZASYADKO, Aleksandr F. 


All-Union Ministries and Incumbents* 


Medium Machine Building: Electric Power Station Construction: 

SLAVSKY, Efim P. NOVIKOV, I. T. 
Transportation Construction: Foreign Trade: 

KOZHEVNIKOV, Evgeny F. PATOLICHEY, Nikolai S. 
Merchant Marine: Ways of Communication: 

BAKAEYV, Viktor G. BESHCHEYV, Boris P. 

Minister (without portfolio): 
KABANOYV, Ivan G. 


All-Union Departments at Ministerial Level 


Chairman of State Committee for Aviation Technology DEMENTEY, Petr V. 
Chairman of State Committee for Automation and Machine Building... .KOSTOUSOV, Anatoly I. 
Chairman of State Scientific and Economic Council KUZMIN, Iosif I. 
Chairman of State Committee for Foreign Economic Relations SKACHKOYV, Semen A. 
Chairman of State Committee for Questions of Labor and Wages .... WOLKOV, Aleksandr P. 
Chairman of State Committee for Defense Technology RUDNEY, Konstantin N. 
Chairman of State Committee for Radio and Electronics KALMYKOYV, Valery D. 
Chairman of State Committee for Shipbuilding BUTOMA, Boris E. 
Chairman of State Committee for Chemistry FEDOROV, Viktor S. 
Chairman of Board of State Bank KOROVUSHKIN, A. K. 


* These and the foliowing union-tepublic ministries are ministries on the all-union level. According to the Soviet constitution, 
all-union ministries direct the organs under their jurisdiction directly or through agencies appointed by them. Union-republic ministries 
direct the organs under their jurisdiction usually through corresponding ministries in the union republics. In a limited number of cases 
and with the approval of the Presidium of the Sup Soviet, public ministries may directly operate certain enterprises. 
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Union-Republic Ministries and Incumbents 


Foreign Affairs: Geology and Mineral Resource Conservation: 


GROMYKO, Andrei A. ANTROPOYV, Petr Y. 
Defense: Health: 

MALINOVSKY, Rodion Y. KURASHOYV, Sergei V. 
Internal Affairs: Agriculture: 

DUDOROV, Nikolai P. MATSKEVICH, Vladimir V. 
Finance: Higher Education: 

ZVEREV, Arseny G. ELYUTIN, Vyacheslav P. 
Communications: Culture: 


PSURTSEV, Nikolai D. MIKHAILOV, Nikolai A. 


Union-Republic Departments at Ministerial Level 


Chairman of Soviet Control Commission. .............e0ee000% ENYUTIN, Georgy V. 
Chairman of Committee for State Security ..............e0000s SHELEPIN, Aleksandr N. 
Chairman of State Scientific and Technical Committee .......... MAKSAREYV, Yury E. 
Chairman of State Committee for Building Affairs ............. KUCHERENKO, Vladimir A. 
Chairman of State Committee for Grain Products .............. KORNIETS, Leonid R. 
Chairman of State Planning Commission (Gosplan) ............+ KOSYGIN, Aleksei N. 
First Deputy Chairmen of Gosplan (with rank of minister)...... LESECHKO, Mikhail A. 

2 PEROV, Georgy V. 
Deputy Chairmen of Gosplan (with rank of minister) .......... KHRUNICHEY, Mikhail V. 


STROKIN, Nikolai I. 

ZOTOV, Vasily P. 
Heads of Departments of Gosplan (with rank of minister)....... ISHKOV, Aleksandr A. 
KHLAMOV, Grigory S. 
NOVOSELOV, Efim S. 


Chairmen of the Councils of Ministers 
of the Union Republics 


KALCHENKO, Nikifor T. 
KISELEV, Tikhon Y. 
KUNAEYV, Dinmukhamed A. 
DZHAVAKHISHVILI, Givi D. 
DIORDITSA, Aleksandr F. 

DIKOMBABEY, Kazy D. 
KOCHINYAN, Anton E. 


RSFSR 

Estonian SSR 
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Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
Chairman 


VOROSHILOV, Kliment E. 


Deputy Chairmen 
Deputy chairmen are chairmen of the Presidiums of the Supreme Soviets of the Union Republics (see below) 


Secretary 
GEORGADZE, Mikhail P. 


Members 


ANDREEBYV, Andrei A. KIRICHENKO, Aleksei I. 


BATYEY, Salikh G. MAZUROV, Kirill T. 
BELYAEYV, Nikolai I. NURIEV, Ziya N. 
BUDENNY, Semen M. PODGORNY, Nikolai V. 
BURKATSKAYA, Galina E. PRIVALOV, Mikhail M. 
DANIYALOV, Abdurakhman D. SPIRIDONOYV, Ivan V. 
FEDOROVA, Varvara E. TURSUNKULOYV, Khamrakul 


KAPITONOYV, Ivan V. USTINOV, Vladimir I. 


Chairmen of the Presidiums of the Supreme Soviets 
of the Union Republics 


IGNATOV, Nikolai G. 
KOROTCHENKO, Demyan S. 


OZOLINS, Karl M. 
KULATOV, Turabai K. 


A. Lebed and A. Jurczenko 


RSFSR 
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